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UpFront 


Digital Photographer Evolves 


The times, they are a-changin’ and so are we. Beginning with this winter issue of 
Digital Photographer, we have made a commitment to go entirely digital— no more 
issues in print. But thanks to Zinio.com, the leader in digital publishing, you have the 
capability of downloading the magazine to read from your desktop or online, and you 
can even download particular pages of our magazine to print if you so desire. We hope 
you'll enjoy our new format, and we want you to know that we are every bit as dedicated 
to bringing you the latest in digital photography news, reviews and profiles, as we were 
in the past. Also, check us out at www.digiphotomag.com for frequently updated photo 
world news, tips and the DP Blog by Associate Editor Allison Gibson. 

Going forward, we will also be publishing our magazine on a quarterly basis. Our 
spring issue will bring news from the Consumer Electronics Show (CES) in January, as 
well as from the Photographer's Marketing Association Show (PMA) in March 2009, 
The editors of DP will be on hand at both of these events to bring you the latest informa- 
tion on new introductions of photo gear, camcorders and electronics. 

In this issue, we have reviews on a variety of exciting new D-SLRs and software. For 
example, Technical Editor Tony Gomez gives us the lowdown on the new Nikon D700, 
a new full-frame sensor D-SLR that offers innovative new features like 12.1 megapixels, 
a self-cleaning system, Live View Mode, and a brilliant 3-inch LCD monitor. Theano 
Nikitas informs us on Sony's new flagship D-SLR, the A900, which boasts features like a 
full-frame sensor, a staggering 24.6 megapixels, and Sony's SteadyShot image stabilizing 
technology. Theano also gives us an overview of highlights on Adobe Photoshop CS4, 
while Tony discusses the new HDR (High Dynamic Range) imaging technology and 
software you can use to achieve it. Doug Dixon debates the pros and cons of digicams 
that shoot video vs. camcorders that shoot photos. 

We also have a special section on Editors’ Camera Picks, which represent our choices 
of the top D-SLRs and compact digicams, and even a selection of camcorders. With 
technology changing so rapidly, we hope to shed some light on camera features that will 
help you make wise purchasing decisions in the future. 

Also in this issue is “Capturing Winter” by Clive Branson, who offers tips on tricky 
wintertime exposure, Tom Benford advises us what imaging faux pas to avoid, and I 
have a profile on fine art photographer Bobbie Goodrich. I think youill agree that her 
beautiful painterly images are truly inspiring. 

So stay warm and "go green” this winter while you enjoy our new Digital Photographer 
magazine. As always, we welcome your input and comments. 

Cheers, 
Lynne Eodice 
Editor 
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Reader photo 


Point to the Sun by Fredri 


Digital Photographer 

reader Fredrik Froman is an 

Aerospace Engineer— and , P r eect 
emerging photographer— ‘All of the photos from my last trip to Sweden were taken on a Nikon D80 with either my 
from Sweden, working in ‘walk around lens, AF-S DX VR Zoom- NIKKOR 18-200mm f/3.5-5.6G IF-ED, or my wide angle 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Below is a Tokina AT-X 116 PRO DX AF 11-16mm f/2.8. For my night shooting, I used a steady tripod and 
beautiful photograph taken a long exposure. Oxberg is a very small village from long before the 16th century. It is filled with 


by Fredrick on a recent trip 
back to Sweden this winter, 
as well as some of his 

thoughts on how he shoots 


small cottages and farm houses and has a population of about 150 people.” 


and why he was so inspired “On sunny days, especially if the sky is very bright or has those nice white clouds, I use a 
i peu “above the polarizer but other than that it’s pretty straight forward. Meter the midtones, make sure the 
rctic Circle”. 


camera doesn’t underexpose the scene, and keep an eye on your histogram so you keep detail in 
To see more of the highlights. In daylight I always shoot at the lowest ISO possible since there is usually enough 
Fredrik’s work, check light, and I want a sharp image. A grey card is helpful to get the correct white balance, especially 
out his Flickr page at if you do some low light shooting or shoot backlit objects.“ 

flickr.com/photos/f_froman. 
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A Potpourri of Accessories for your Digital Cameras 


f you are planning to purchase a new digital camera or D-SLR anytime soon, be 

sure to see our Editors’ Picks article in this issue. And after you get your new 

camera, don't forget about all those wonderful accessories that can make your 
digital imaging experience more exciting and fun. These accessories can range any- 
where from external hard drives (now so common and very inexpensive), to a bag (or 
bags) to protect all your newly acquired gear, and new software to make your digital 
image captures more creative. Of course, I have to mention a camera in this column as 
well— after all, Nikon has just announced a new flagship D-SLR. Read on. 


Seagate External USB Hard Drives 

If you are like me, you are suffering from too many digital images consuming pre- 
cious storage space on your home computer. Traditionally, if you needed more space, 
the solution would be to update the internal hard drive in your computer to a much 
higher capacity model— up to 1 Terabyte (1000 GB) is very common today. But that 
involves the hassle and inconvenience of shutting down your computer, removing an 
existing hard drive, installing a new one, reinstalling all your programs (and also the 
Windows OS if it’s on the drive you are replacing which is not without its own id- 
iosyncrasies like getting the software re-authorized). In short, it’s a HUGE hassle. 
The better solution today is to go with 


Nikon's new one of the external high capacity USB 
D3X- a 24MP, drives. 

full-frame ini q 

DSLR, $8000 In my opinion, one of the best 


external hard drive manufactures 
is Seagate (www.seagate.com). 
If you didn’t know it, Seagate 
is a household name in selling 
replacement drives for internal 
upgrade use, but they also make 
a wide variety of USB type ex- 

ternal drives. These external 

USB drives have got to be 

the easiest way to expand 

your hard drive capacity. Just 
connect the drives up to your 
i) USB port, and away you go— no 
re-installation necessary. 

All of the models in the Free- 
Agent hard drive series from 
Seagate work with USB2.0, and 
are backwards compatible with stan- 
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Seagate Free Agent Extreme- e-SATA, USB2, 
and Firewire, up to 1.5TB. 


Seagate Free Agent GO- in ten colors, up to 
500GB, USB2 Toshiba USB2, up to 400GB, 
USB2. 
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dard USB, Each FreeAgent drive is avail- 
able in three model types: Go, Desk, and 
Extreme. The Go model drives are ultra- 
compact and available in 250GB ($120), 
320GB ($150), and 500GB ($200) capaci- 
ties, and come in ten cool colors (think 
pink, ruby red, orange, spring green, 
forest green, royal blue, sky blue, cham- 
pagne gold, titanium silver and tuxedo 
black). An optional desktop dock and 
travel kit make the Go series practical for 
mobile or desktop applications. The Desk 
series models are available in 500GB 
($130), 640GB ($150), 1TB ($200), and 
1.5TB ($250) capacities. At the top of the 
line, the Extreme FreeAgent drives come 
in 500GB ($160), 640GB ($180), 1TB 
($230), and 1.5TB ($280) capacities. 

In addition to USB2, the Extreme mod- 
els also sport eSATA and Firewire 400 
ports for the maximum flexibility in con- 
nectability. | am constantly running up 
against the 1TB limit of my internal hard 
drive for stored images, so the FreeAgent 
Desk and Extreme models gave me blessed 
relief. From my personal experience, these 
two advanced models are without a doubt 
the easiest way to expand the capacity 
of your internal hard drives. For more 
advanced users with eSATA (Serial ATA 
interface) ports on their computers, the 
Extreme series run at top speed, capable 
of file transfers 6X faster than using USB2. 
FreeAgent drives are also available in pre- 
formatted Mac versions as well. 


Toshiba External USB Hard Drives 
Toshiba is another one of those com- 
panies well known for making internal 


hard drives for laptops and desktop com- 
puters, but until now it’s kind of been 
a big secret. Well now they are coming 
on strong as a supplier of high qual- 
ity external USB2 hard drives. Toshiba 
(www.toshibadirect.com) offers three dif- 
ferent capacities— 400GB ($180), 320GB 
($160), and 250GB ($130). These models 
are very compact (.65” H x 3.2” W x 5" 
L), lightweight (about 602), and are avail- 
able in a variety of colors: electric blue, 
black, carbon grey, hot rod red and gecko 
green. Also pre-loaded on each drive is 
NTI's Shadow software, which allows for 
hassle-free file backup. The drives are 
compatible with Windows XP/Vista and 
Mac OS 10.3.9 or later. 


New Camera Bags from Lowepro and M-Rock 

For years I have been known as the “bag 
man” around the office here, and for good 
reason. I am constantly on the move with 
cameras, lenses, and other accessories that 
need continuous protection. If you think 
about it, a good carrying bag is just about 
the best, most inexpensive investment you 
can make in the care and well being of 
your equipment. Two of my favorite bag 
manufacturers are Lowepro and M-Rock. 
Lowepro is the most seasoned veteran, but 
M-Rock is coming up very strong as an 
alternative source of quality bags. 

Lowepro'’s Classified AW series (www. 
lowepro.com) are designed for hardworking 
photojournalists. They are available in four 
different models based on size: 140, 160, 200, 
and the 250. The fast-access main compart- 
ment with an angled opening makes camera 
or lens selection fast and secure. 


M-Rock bags can carry a wide 
variety of cameras, lenses, laptops, 
and a very useful hydration accessory 
pouch for photo-hikers. 


If you're into ecologically “green” prod- 
ucts, you'll love Lowepro’s new Terraclime 
series of multi-purpose bags. Terraclime 
series bags are made from more than 
95% recycled products. The Terraclime 
series is available in four models—10, 
30, and 50 pouches, and the100 shoulder 
bag. Each model is also available in three 
colors: black, plum, or grass. Terraclime 
bags provide durable, soft-sided protec- 
tion for a variety of cameras, D-SLRs, and 
other digital gear. 

Some of you might be serious nature 
photographers, and that generally means 
you have an assortment of super telephoto 
lenses. The 600mm lens is considered a 
staple in telephoto lenses for nature pho- 
tography. The only problem is how to car- 
ry such a long, heavy lens. Lowepro comes 
to the rescue with its Lens Trekker 600 
AW /llens carrying case. The Lens Trekker 
AW carries not only a huge 600mm lens 
safely, but also your D-SLR body. 

M-Rock (www.m-rock.com) recently 
sent me a couple of their latest offerings 
to test— the Zion 525 Laptop/backpack 
and the 516 Glacier. What I like about 
the Zion 525 is that it’s compartmental- 
ized up the max for storing several digital 
cameras and lenses, and has a protected 
space at the back for up a 15-inch lap- 
top computer. It all fits quite nicely on 
my back. The Glacier 516 is more of a 
conventional shoulder-carrying bag, with 
spacers and dividers for a single D-SLR 
and an assortment of lenses. It comes in 
two additional sizes— 515 and 517. 


M-Rock also sent me a unique water 
hydration system called the Great Lakes 
550. It’s actually a water bladder with 
a tube and mouthpiece and comes in a 
neoprene case with an insulated lining. 
It fits inside the rear compartment of 
the Zion and McKinley bags, but it can 
also be used separately. The bladder is 
easy to fill with water, or another liquid 
you might wish to drink while hiking on 
your photography excursion. Drinking is 
a simple matter of sucking through the 
provided plastic hose, and the valve seals. 
to prevent leakage. 


onOne Photoshop Plug-In Suite 4.5 

onOne Software (www.ononesoftware. 
com) has long been a leader in releasing 
software plug-ins. While these plug-in 
software tools are targeted towards use 
with Adobe Photoshop, they will work 
equally well with Adobe's Lightroom 2 and 
Apple's Aperture 2. The plug-ir 
both Windows and Mac platforms. 

The powerful plug-ins in the Plug-In 
Suite 4.5 include: 


s work on 


Genuine Fractals 6 Professional Edition 
(PE), which resizes digital images over 
1000% with no claimed loss of detail or 
sharpness. PhotoTools 2 PE utilizes the 
power of Photoshop Actions to provide 
a complete library of effects created by 
Kevin Kubota and Jack Davis. PhotoF- 
rame 4 PE creates stunning border and 
edge effects. Mask Pro 4.1 creates high- 
quality masks 
tough subjects like hair and glass, making 
it easy to place a subject in a new back- 
ground. PhotoTune 2.2 provides profes- 
sional-quality color correction in an easy- 
to-use interface. PhotoTune 2.2 includes 
ColorTune for general color correction 
and SkinTune for color correcting skin 
tones accurately. FocalPoint 1.0 simulates 
selective focus or tilt-shift lenses, helping 
photographers blur and/or vignette an 
image to focus a viewer's attention. Plug- 
In Suite 4.5 is now available to new users 
for about $500. This represents a total 


and selections even from 


savings of almost $800 if each of the ap- 
plications were purchased separately. 
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CaptureNX2- Nikon's easy-to-use image 
manipulation program 


Nikon’s Capture NX2 Software 

You don't normally associate Nikon with 
software, but due to a co-development 
with Nik Software, Nikon has released 
a very powerful image processing appli- 
cation— Capture NX2 (www.nikonusa. 
com), which rivals Adobe Photoshop in 
many instances, and in some cases is 
much easier to use— without the learning 
curve of Photoshop. Capture NX2 works. 
with Nikon NEF RAW files (no other 
manufacturer's RAW files, however), but 
more importantly with all other manufac- 
TIFF and JPEG files. 

Capture NX2 utilizes revolutionary U 
Point technology (developed by Nik) to 
give photographers access to powerful 
Control Points that enhance color, ex- 
posure, and other image quality settings 
quickly and easily. This is a much easier 
process than using masks and layers with 
Photoshop. Capture NX2 works on both 
Windows (XP or Vista) or Mac platforms 
(OS 10.4 or higher) and is available for 
$179.95 (full version) or $109.95 (up- 
grade). A 60-day free trial version is also 
available. 

Nikon's new “Extreme D-SLR”— The D3X 

If you're a professional into no-holes- 
barred digital photography, you just 
might be interested in Nikon's latest D- 
SLR— an extreme version of its flag- 
ship D3— the D3X (www.nikonusa.com). 
Like the D3, it sports the FX format full- 
frame sensor, so you achieve every bit of 
performance your lens offers without the 
focal length magnification issue. You also 
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$1300 


Value! 


Genuine Fractals | Mask Pro | PhotoFrame | PhotoTune 
FocalPoint | PhotoTools 


a 


onOne Plug-in Suite for Photoshop, 
Lightroom, and Aperture- six great image 
enhancing plug-ins. 


get an extreme resolution of 24.5 Mega- 
pixels, which is DOUBLE that of the D3! 
More importantly, this camera is wicked 
fast, capable of capturing extreme resolu- 
tion images at speeds up to five frames/ 
second. This is a very powerful tool for 
commercial, high fashion, fine art, and 
landscape photographers. 

For the ultimate in flexibility, image 
files can be recorded in TIFF, JPEG, or 
NEF (Nikon's proprietary RAW format), 
in either 12-bit or 14-bit compressed or 
uncompressed formats. Low noise cap- 
ture is possible at ISO settings as high as 
6400. This low noise ISO feature will be 
a boon to professional studio photogra- 
phers, who until now had to be restricted 
to using larger format digital cameras 
to achieve a noise-free capture for large 
image blow-ups. Low noise capture with 
high ISO can help capture compelling 
images under extremely low light condi- 
tions. Twin CompactFlash slots are avail- 
able, and the faster UDMA writing speed 
standard is supported. Like everything 
else in this high tech world we enjoy, pro- 
fessional performance has its price. The 
new Nikon D3X retails for about $8,000, 
body only. 
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CHECK OUT THE BLOG 
DIGITAL PHOTOGRAPHER ONLINE 


www.digiphotomag.com/blog 
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Get Those Pictures Off Your Hard Drive! 


Photo albums, in the classic sense, are becoming vague memories in the digital age. However, photographers, 
amateur and professional alike, still crave the tangible feeling of flipping through— rather than clicking through— 
a collection of photos. Blurb.com is not the first company to help photographers create self-published books of 
their own photography, but is one of the most professional and innovative that I have used so far. The process 
could not be simpler: go to blurb.com, download the free software for Mac or PC and upload photos and/or text. 
Blurb gives you as much creative freedom as you can handle, so the expert is not restricted to standard templates 
if they donit want to be, yet there are endless backgrounds and layouts to choose from if you need a creative boost. 
The final product, which comes in paperback, hardback or hardback with image wrap, and at varying sizes and 
page counts, is a highly professional book that is perfect as a photography portfolio or as a gift for a loved one. 
(starting at $12.95) 

Blurb, Inc., www.blurb.com 
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Functional Design 

For on the go point-and-shooters, a camera case into which to slip that 
pint-sized digicam is a must. You need something that lets you access 
your camera quickly, but that also keeps it safe from the rigors of life in 
a cluttered bag or pocket. And why not choose one that looks and works 
better than that stock case it came with? The search has ended now that 
Built has released its Hoodie Camera Case. The bottom line is that this 
case is functional. The bonus is that the function is followed closely by 
the iconic Built design. The elastic neoprene case stretches to a custom. 
fit for many slim point-and-shoots, while the soft fleece lining keeps 
LCD screens scratch free. Another bonus is the accessories pocket for 
additional memory sticks or other camera accessories. ($15.00) 

Built NY, Inc., 212-227-2044; www.builtny.com 


Silver Efex Pro 


Get It Right with 
Black-and-White 


While Photoshop and Aperture 
offer techniques for rendering color 
photographs as black-and-white, 
the new Silver Efex Pro plug-in, 
for both, provides even more ad- 
vanced and creative solutions. Nik 
Software's consistently user-friendly 
interface makes navigating Silver 
Efex Pro simple, allowing you to 
get down to editing images right 
away. Beyond simply turning photos 
black-and-white, the plug-in offers 
several essential styles right off the 
bat, including interesting alterations 
like “tin type” and “pinhole,” and 
variations on over- and under-ex- 
posures. It even allows for the user 
to create or import new styles and 
save styles to a “Favorites” menu for 
quick access. The Split Preview and 
Side-by-Side Preview features are 
useful for comparing projects in a 
before-and-after manner, especially 
when adjustments are more subtle, 
or perhaps when you get completely 
carried away playing with the levels 
and styles and need to remember 
what you started with. ($199.95) 

Nik Software, Inc., 619-725-3150; 
www.niksoftware.com 
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It's About Time! 


The world’s first Digital Camera Swim Mask by Hammacher has 
been a long time coming. Somebody finally realized that these two 
activities (snorkeling and shooting digital pictures) go hand-in-hand, 
and now Hammacher has made them hands free with their new swim 
mask with an integrated 5MP waterproof camera. This equipment isn't 
only for the surface skimmers; the camera can plunge to a depth of 15 
feet. As if this wasn’t enough to get you excited for your next trip to 
the beach, or community pool, the Swim Mask actually records video 
as well as still images, making it a dream for capturing footage of fam- 
ily vacations and sea life alike. The camera is more advanced than you 
might expect also, with integrated cross hairs in the eye pieces for lin- 
ing up shots and an LED which allows you to view which mode you are 
shooting in. Getting your images from the ocean to the computer is as 
simple as downloading through the USB port of your PC or Mac, just 
as you would any other digital camera. The Swim Mask even comes 
with photo editing software. The camera runs on two AAA batteries, 
and with 16MB of internal memory, you are sure to capture enough 
photos or video clips to remember your underwater adventures for a 
lifetime. ($99.95 CAN) 

Hammacher Schlemmer, 800-321-1484; www.hammacher.com 
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Elegant Display That Packs a Punch 

The Image Moments 6 is part of Digital Foci’s lineup of digital pic- 
ture frames deemed “Best Buys” by Consumer Digest. The 5.7-inch 
high-resolution frame has the highest pixel density available on the 
market. The brushed-chrome exterior creates an elegant display for 
home or office, while the LED backlight technology makes image 
viewing superior. With the same amount of internal memory as the 
larger display Image Moments 8 (450 MB), the frame holds up to 
1500 photos, and offers a CompactFlash, SD/HC, MultiMedia Card, 
Memory Stick, and xD-Picture Card compatible slot for displaying 
even more photos. With the auto-rotate display for pictures, the ability 
to create custom music playlists, and video playback, the Image Mo- 
ments 6 is a multi-media gadget that goes far beyond a typical digital 
frame. But, because Digital Foci wants their products to be accessible 
for anyone, this frame is easy to use and entertaining for gadget geeks 
and grandmas alike. ($149) 

Digital Foci, Inc., 310-763-9100; www.digitalfoci.com 


Show Off Your Photos As Art 


Even if you never have your photos published in National Geographic, or 
have a major museum retrospective of your photography at the Museum of 
Modern Art, you can still create an impressive and display-worthy work of 
art with your photographs. Canvas On Demand makes it easy. The process 
is as simple as uploading a high resolution image to www.canvasondemand. 
com and waiting for your custom artwork to arrive in about 4 days. There 
are several options in size, starting with 8x10-inch and going all the way up 
to 40x60-inches. You can also choose for the canvas to have a .75-inch or 
1.5-inch thickness, or to be framed with several options given. There are 
also several additional artistic touches that Canvas On Demand can provide 
if you haven't edited your image in photo editing software prior to upload. 
Their artists can reproduce your photo in the style of a painting with brush 
strokes, and they can turn any image black-and-white or sepia. They can also 
replace the background or even create photo-splits, which turn one photo 
into a diptych or triptych for an interesting effect. (starting at $59.00) 

Canvas On Demand, LLC, 800-801-6312; www.canvasondemand.com 


THE FINE ART IMAGERY 


Bobbie Gooarich 


by Lynn Eodice 


obbie Goodrich’s previous career as a painter is very evident in her beautiful photographic renditions of horses, danc- 
ers, and African wildlife. Before she became a professional photographer, she explains, taking pictures was simply a 
way to record the subject that she would eventually paint. She began going to rodeos and various equine events, and 
used those photos as references for her oil paintings. “Then I would include those photographs when I was exhibiting 
the oil paintings, and the people who bought this artwork would also want to buy the photo references.” 

This opened the door for the marketability of her photographic images. “The greater the audience I had, it was clear that pho- 
tography was taking over,’ Bobbie says. Soon, she didn’t have much time left for painting, as canvasses were quite large and— as 
compared to photography— oil paintings took a long time to produce. Thus, she decided to switch her focus entirely. Today she 
often uses Adobe Photoshop to create her signature look, but her images were quite artistic from the start. “Photoshop (www. 
adobe.com) and Nik Filters (www.niksoftware.com) enable me to create even more painterly types of images,’ she notes. “But 
those software programs weren't available when I started shooting around 1990.” 
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“African wildlife, wild horses, and dance. 
They all involve movement and energy, 
and ‘that’s where my interest lies’ 


Conveying Motion & Emotion 

When asked about her favorite subjects, she is very specific: 
“African wildlife, wild horses, and dance. They all involve move- 
ment and energy, and that’s where my interest lie 
conveying the personality of her subjects, and say: 
movement really depicts the emotion within.” 

Bobbie tends to work with darker backgrounds in most of her 
imagery, as she likes the focus to be on the highlights. “But with 
dance, it's important that the background is distorted so that it 
looks obscure,’ she points out. She works with a variety of shut- 
ter speeds to depict the motion and movement of her dance 
subjects onstage, and most of these images are straight out of 
the camera. “But sometimes I'll create Motion Blur using filters 


in Photoshop,” she says. Then she brings the image into Nik 
Filters and takes it through the various filters to find what 
she wants to emphasize. 

She has recently returned from her most recent trip to 
Africa. “This time, I went specifically to photograph the 
wildlife river crossings— the end of the migration,’ Bob- 
bie says. This migration usually begins during the summer 
and runs through the end of October, depending on the 
rainy season. It marks the time when the animals return 
to the Serengeti. “I'm pleased that I was able to capture a 
lot of beautiful new imagery,” she remarks. Bobbie and her 
traveling companions had the opportunity to spend a lot 
of time near a small pride of lions, which she describes as 
“so inquisitive and playful, that it was almost like being in 
a nursery school.” She'd love to illustrate a children’s book 
with these images. Bobbie organized this excursion, hiring 
an expert guide who knew where and how to spot wildlife. 
The group included her son, Scott, and several students she 
is mentoring, all first-time visitors to Africa who were inter- 
ested in working with her. Bobbie is planning more African 
safaris, including a trip to Botswana next year. 
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enableme t and Nik Filters 
enable me to create even more 
painterly types of images,’ 
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Exciting New Pursuits 

She sells her fine art photographs 
at several venues. Currently, there 
are two galler in Arizona (her 
home state) that represent Bobbie's 
work: Zuva Gallery in Scottsdale, 
which represents contemporary Af- 
rican art; and Goldenstein’s Gallery 
in Sedona, which represents her wild 
horse images. 

| also teaching a workshop pro- 
gram. “It’s a new venue for me and I’m 
really excited about it)’ Bobbie enthu 
's. “I once went to a workshop with a 
photo tour company, and it happened 
to be at the Hideout at Flitner Ranch. 
I was so impressed with the ranch, 
located in the Bighorn Mountains of 
Wyoming, and with the family who 
owned the property.” S' s that the 


director, Peter, is also very inno 


and loves art and photog) 

she approached him about conduct- 
ing small photography workshops at 
the ranch twice a year, with part of the 
workshop being a photo shoot using 
the wranglers and horses as subjects. 
The other part would deal with post- 
production, teaching people how to 
produce fine art imagery from their 
initial capture. 

“Peter went to my website, looked at 
my work, and said, ‘absolutely, you can 
teach a workshop here!’ He really liked 
what I was doing,’ she says. Bobbi 
first workshop took place in February 
2008, and was a great success. “I love 
sharing this knowledge, and seeing 
people grasp what I’m doing,’ she says. 
“I try to teach it in a very uncomp! 
cated manner.” Bobbie recalls that it 
was once very difficult for her to learn 
Photoshop and post-production, 
she had attended some very expensive 
workshops where she “came out more 
confused than ever” She vowed to find 
a method of teaching that works for 
people. “So that's what I’m doing, as 
well as some private tutoring’ 
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Going Forward 
What does the future hold for this talented 
First of all, Bobbie is ex! ing her 
a Fine Art Expo this winter 
. “This is a three-month tented 
show— January, February, and March 2009.” In 
February, she'll hold another workshop at Flit- 
ner Ranch, and is working towards a museum 
show in Europe of her African images. Bobbie 
says that the facilities at the Flitner Ranch are 
5-Star, with a Cordon Bleu chef. She also wants 
to inform spouses who accompany workshop 
attendants— but aren't interested in photogra- 


phy— that there are cooking classes, horseback 


riding, and many other activities. 

“I'm [also] planning on creating a program 
here in Arizona to teach small groups who want 
to learn Photoshop skills,” she adds. Bobbie 
Goodrich not only possesses an artistic gift, but 
the gift of teaching her skills to others. 


To see more of Bobbie Goodrich’s work, visit www. 
bobbiegoodrich.com, and for information regarding 
the African Safari trips, email bobbiegoodrich@ 
mac.com 


EDITORS’ PICKS 


We know there is a lot of information 


out there about digital cameras, and it 


can be a confusing feat to try to filter 


through all of that information and de- 


cide ona camera to purchase. So the edi- 
tors here at Digital Photographer (Lynne 
Eodice, Managing Editor; Tony Gomez, 
Tech Editor; and Allison Gibson, As- 


sociate Editor) have put our heads t 

gether to compile a list of our “picks” for 
our favorite digital cameras, including 
D-SLRs-- Full-frame and otherwise--, 
Compact Cameras, and Camcorders. 
Without agenda or ranking we have 
compiled a compact selection of cam- 
eras that we know and rely on to help 


Why We Like It: Megapixel Master 


includes features like Intelligent Previe' 
see the effects of any manual adjustments before you shoot, saving you 
valuable time by getting it right with the first shot. Learn more about 


Sony’s new alpha series flagship model 
the A900 in this issue. 


MSRP: $2,999.99 

Resolution: 24.6 MP 

LCD: 3-inch 

Dimensions: 6 1/8"W x 4 5/8"H x 3 1/4"D 


Model: Pentax K20D 


Why We Like It: Tough and Professional 


Pentax’s dustproof and weather-resistant K20D offers a 14.6 Megapixel 
CMOS sensor, body-based Shake Reduction, and the Pentax Real IMage Engine 
(PRIME), which allows custom adjustment of image parameters, such as truer 
color tones and a wider dynamic range. The easily portable, yet tough design of 


this camera makes it an incredible value 
at under $1,000. 


MSRP: $999.95 

Resolution: 14.6 MP 

LCD: 2.7-inch 

Dimensions: 5.6”W x 4.0"H x 2.76"D 


wins this round of the ever-e: 
flagship A (alpha) 900, which boasts a staggering 24,6 Megapixel 
Exmor CMOS sensor. Beyond the mega-Megaxpixel count , the A900 


scalating D-SLR megapixel war, 


w function, which allows you to 


in Theano Nikitas’ full review of 


Image Sensor: Full-frame 
1SO Settings: 100-6400 


make your search a bit easier--giving 
you more time to take photos and less 
time spent sifting through camera specs. 
Each section is compiled with picks that 
run the gamut of price range and usabil- 
ity for the novice and the pro. Read on to 
see our picks. 

— by Allison Gibson 


Memory: CompactFlash |/ Il & MicroDrive; MemoryStick Pro, ProDuo, Pro-HG Duo 


Weight: 11b 1402/body only 


for a D-S 


LR with all the perks ofa Pentax 


Image Sensor: 1.5x 

ISO Settings: 100-6400 
Memory: SD/SDHC 
Weight: 1.6lbs/body only 


Model: Nikon D700 3 


Why We Like It: Power and Precision 


Power and Precision As Nikon's most affordable full-frame D-SLR (compared 
with the D3 and D3X), the D700 delivers powerful pro features, beginning with its 
12.1 Megapixel FX-format (23.9 x 36mm) CMOS sensor, Combatting noise with its 
wide ISO Range and delivering high quality images through Nikon’s EXPEED digi- 
tal image processing, teamed with the D700’s magnesium-alloy body and dust and 
moisture protection, this full-frame D-SLR makes for a rugged and powerful piece 


of professional equipment. 


MSRP: $3,000 Image Sensor: Full-frame 
Resolution: 12 MP 1SO Settings: 200-6400 

LCD: 3-inch LiveView Memory: Compact Flash/ CF UDMA 
Dimensions: 5.8"W x 4.8"H x 3.0"D Weight: 1.8Ibs/body only 


4 = Model: Olympus E3 
Why We Like It: Flagship Four-thirds 


The E3 is the flagship of the Olympus D-SLR Four ‘Thirds system lineup, boasting 
such pro quality features as a 10MP sensor, 2.5 inch Live View LCD, built-in Image 


Stabilization, weather proofed alloy metal body, automatic SSWF dust cleaner, a 
speedy auto focusing sensor, and a wide variety of top quality Zuiko lenses designed 
for the Four Thirds system. 


MSRP: $1,699 Image Sensor: Four-thirds/2x 

Resolution: 10 MP ISO Settings: 100-3200 

LCD: 2.5-inch LiveView Memory: CompactFlash Type I/II, Microdrive, xD-Picture Card (Dual-Slot) 
Dimensions: 5.6"W x 4.58"H x 2.9"D Weight: 1.8lbs/body only 


5 Mode: Canon EOS 5D Mark Il 


Why We Like It: Package Deal 


Canon's update to the popular full frame EOS 5D, the 5D Mark II in- 
creases to a 21.1 Megapixel CMOS sensor with Canon's DIGIC 4 image 
processor and the highest ISO Range to date, at 100-6400 (expandable L: 
50, H1: 12800 and H2: 25600), The 5D Mark II is also capable of Full HD 
Video capture at 1920 x 1080 resolution for up to 4GB per clip with HDMI Markit 
output for HD viewing of stills and video. 


MSRP: $2,699 Image Sensor: Full-frame 
Resolution: 21 MP. ISO Settings: 100-6400 
LCD: 3-inch LiveView Movie Mode: 1080P HiDef @ 30fps 


Memory: CF Card Type | and II, UDMA-compliant CF cards, via external media (USB v.2.0 hard drive, via optional Wireless File Transmitter WFT-E4A) 
Dimensions: 6.0”W x 4.5"H x 3.0°D Weight: 1.8lbs/body only 


Why We Like It: Innovational 


Panasonic's LUMIX Gl is a new-generation digital interchangeable lens 
camera that does away with the mirror box and complies with the new Micro 
Four Thirds System lens standard, In short, the G1 writes an entirely new 
chapter in the evolution of the interchangeable lens D-SLR, with the easy 
navigatability of an entry-leyel camera, 


MSRP: $799.95 Image Sensor: Micro Four-thirds 
Resolution: 12 MP 1SO Settings: 100-3200 

LCD: 3-inch Memory: SD/ SDHC 
Dimensions: 3.29"W x 4.88"H x 1.78"D Weight: 13.6 oz 


Model: Nikon D90 
Why We Like It: Dynamic D-SLR 


Priced under $1,000, Nikon's D90 is a great value for a D-SLR that of- 
fers so much, It is the first D-SLR to offer movie mode (24fps movie clips 
with sound at up to 720p HD in Motion JPEG format), and also includes 
features such as GPS geo-tagging and in-camera image editing. Check 
out Douglas Dixon's break-down of the D90's HD video-shooting abili- 
ties in his “Digital Cameras And Camcorders That Shoot Both Photos 
And Video" article in this 


MSRP: $999.95 Image Sensor: 1,5x 

Resolution: 12.3 MP. ISO Settings: 200-3200 

LCD: 3-inch LiveView Memory: SD/SDHC 

Movie Mode: 720P HiDef: HD 1280 x 720/24 fps; VGA: 640 x 424/24 fps QVGA: 320 x 216/24 fps 
Dimensions: 5.2"W x 4.1"H x 3.0"D Weight: 1.4lbs/body only 


Model: Ganon EOS 50D 


Why We Like It: Major Upgrade 


‘The successor to the Canon 40D, the EOS 50D is the first of Canon's D- 


SLRs to employ their DIGIC 4 image processor, for faster processing and 
more pix- 


impressive detail and color reproduction, as well as boasting 5 


els than its predecessor, and the camera is compatible with over 60 Canon 
EF/EE-S lenses and most EOS System accessories. The EOS 50D also has a 
high-precision 9-point wide area AF that uses cross-type points at f-stops 
of f/5.6 or faster, enabling the camera to focus faster and more accurately. 


MSRP: $1,400 Image Sensor: 1.6x 
Resolution: 15 MP. ISO Settings: 100-3200 
LCD: 3-inch LiveView Memory: CompactFlash Type I/II 


Dimensions: 5.7"W x 4.2"H x 2.9"D Weight: 1.6lbs/body only 


11 model: Canonn EOS Rebel Xs 


Why We Like It: Value and Quality 


Canon's EOS Rebel XS represents one of their several entry-level 


OQ Moder: Nikon D60 


Why We Like It: Portable and Powerful 


One of the lowest priced D-SLRs on our list, the Nikon D60 is also Nikon's 
smallest D-SLR ever, and offers a range of impressive features, including an 
AF-S DX NIKKOR 18-55mm /3.5-5.6G VR (Vibration Reduction) Image 
Stabilization Lens and fast startup and split-second shutter response, all 
within a super-portable, compact body. 


MSRP: $649.95 Image Sensor: 1.5x 
Resolution: 10.2 MP |SO Settings: 100-1600 
LCD: 2.5-inch Memory: SD/SDHC 
Dimensions: 5.0°W x 3.7"H x 2.5"D Weight: 11b/body only 


Model: Sony Alpha 900 


Why We Like It: Affordable Alpha 


‘The A (alpha) 350 is Sony's lower-priced mid-line D-SLR that packs heavy- 


duty features, including 14.2 Megapixels, Live View on a tilting 230K pixel 
LCD, two level Dynamic Range Optimizer, Anti-Dust technology, continuous 
shooting up to 2.5fps, and in-camera Super SteadyShot image stabilization. 


MSRP: $599.99 Image Sensor: 1.5x 

Resolution: 14.2 MP ISO Settings: 100-3200 

LCD: 2.7-inch LiveView Memory: CF I/II, Memory Stick Pro Duo 
Dimensions: 5.25"W x 4.0"H x 3.0"D Weight: 1.3lbs/body only 


D-SLRs (among the Xti and Xsi), with great features at an affordable 
price-- perfect for photographers making their first move into the 
digital SLR world. With Canon's Digic III processor and Live View 
function, the beginner will be equipped with many of the features 
pros are accustomed to. 


MSRP: $599.99 Image Sensor: 1.6x 
Resolution: 10 MP |SO Settings: 100-1600 
LCD: 2.5-inch LiveView Memory: SD/SDHC 

Dimensions: 4.96”W x 3.8"H x 2.4"D Weight: 15.90z/body only 


COMPACT 


1 Model: Ganon PowerShot G10 


Why We Like It: Professional and Portable 


‘The improved successor to Canon's Powershot 


G9, the G10 includes features that draw profes- 
sional, D-SLR wielding photographers to it. The 
optical viewfinder might seem insignificant to 
some, but it is of major importance to many 
photographers and isn't always offered in com- 
pact cameras. The 5x optical 28mm wide angle 
lens, combined with Canon’s new DIGIC 4 Im- 
a point-and-shoot platform 


age Processor offe 


for producing professional grade shots 


MSRP: $499.99 

Resolution: 14.7 MP 

Zoom: 5x Optical 

|SO Settings: 80-1600 

LCD: 3-inch 

Movie Mode: 640x480/30fps (frames per second) 
Memory: SD/SDHC 

Dimensions: 4.30"W x 3.06"H x 1.81"D 

Weight: 12.302 


Model: Nikon Coolpix P6000 


Why We Like It: Advanced Thinking 


As Nikon’s latest flagship compact camera, the Coolpix 
P6000 boasts a 4x wide angle Optical Zoom-NIKKOR 
ED Glass Lens for exceptional pictures throughout the 
versatile zoom range, and a built-in GPS unit that au- 
tomatically geo-tags photos with the exact location of 
where they were shot. This 13.5 Megapixel point-and- 
shoot allows photographers to produce professional 
quality prints as large as 20 x 30 inches. 


MSRP: $499.95 

Resolution: 13.5 MP 

Zoom: 4x Optical/ Wide Angle 

ISO Settings: 64-6400 

LCD: 2.7-inch 

Movie Mode: 640x480 (30/15fps) 
Memory: SD/SDHC 

Dimensions: 2.6"H x 4.2”W x 1.7°D 
Weight: 8.50z 
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Why We Like It: Stylish and Cutting-Edge 


Gone are the days when you would promise friends and family that you 


would send them photos taken at a gathering, only to forget as soon as you 
got home. Just announced at CES 2009, Sony's brand 
new, super slim DSC-G3 has built-in Wi-Fi and an 
intuitive Easy Upload Home Page, enabling photog- 
raphers to upload photos and videos to popular pho- 
to-sharing sites immediately from the camera, and 


even sending email notifications directly to loved 


ones, The 3.5 inch Xtra Fine LCD Touch-Screen 
Display, and the Anti-Blink Function that warns the 
photographer when somebody has blinked, are ad- 
ditionally attractive features that makes this camera 
fun and convenient, with the newly developed Carl 
Zeiss Vario-Tessar lens to boot. 


MSRP: $499.99 

Resolution: 10 MP 

Zoom: 4x Optical 

1SO Settings: 80-3200 

LCD: 3.5-inch Touch screen 
Movie Mode: 640x480/30fps 
Memory: 4GB internal Flash Memory, optional Memory Stick Duo Media, optional Memory Stick PRO Duo Media 
Dimensions: 4.13"W x 2.5"H x 0.78"D 


Weight: 60z 


4 Model: Olympus SP-590 UZ 


Why We Like It: ZOOM 


With a staggering 26x optical zoom lens, the 
just announced at CES 2009 SP-590 Ultra Zoom 
point-and-shoot by Olympus can capture shots 
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near, far and wide. The SP-590 UZ also comes 
with a few new artistic shooting modes that 
haven't so far been the norm in compact digi- 
cams, including Beauty Mode, which smoothes 
wrinkles and blemishes on a subject as you take 
your photo, and Multiple Exposure, which al- 
lows users to overlay two separate photos to 
create one truly unique image. 


MSRP: $499.99 

Resolution: 12 MP 

Zoom: 26x Optical/ Wide Angle 
ISO Settings: 80-1600 

LCD: 2.7-inch 

Movie Mode: 640 x 480 (30/15fps) 
Memory: xD-Picture Card (1GB, 2GB), microSD (MASD-1 is required) 
Dimensions: 4.3”W x 3.5"H x 3.9"D 

Weight: 15.302 


COMPACT 


5 Model: Panasonic Lumix DMC-FZ28 


Why We Like It: Versatile and Reliable 


Whether it's used as a beginner's first camera, or as 


= 


a pro's more compact alternative, Panasonic's Lumix 
DMC-FZ28 (an update to the FZ18) offers easy naviga- 
tion and professional grade features. The 18x optical 
zoom has been impressive since it broke boundaries on MCRza6~ 
the preceding model, and the 27mm wide angle Leica 
DC Vario-Elmarit lens is ideal for tight indoor shots and 
long-distance action photos, The Intelligent Auto Mode 
will make the novice confident with each shot, while the 
camera also offers full Manual mode and Aperture and 
Shutter Priorities for more experienced shooters. 


MSRP: $399.95 

Resolution: 10 MP 

Zoom: 18x Optical 

1SO Settings: 100-6400 

LCD: 2.7-inch 

Movie Mode: 640 x 480/30 fps 
Memory: SD/SDHC 

Dimensions: 2.96”W x 4.63”H x 3.5"D 
Weight: 13.1202 


Model: Samsung TL34 HD 


Why We Like It: Packs a Punch 


Samsung's TL34 HD represents several new and 


impressive trends in compact digicams, including the 
capacity to shoot Hi-Def video, offering touch screen 
LCD displays, boasting wide angle lenses and offering a 
growing pixel count. The TL34 HD's 28 mm wide 3.6x 
Schneider optical zoom lens is impressive for a piece 
of equipment that can fit into your pocket-- and the 
mammoth 14.7 megapixel resolution makes it a stand 
out, with an image sensor large enough (0.59") to keep 


noise low. 


MSRP: $299.99 

Resolution: 14.7 MP 

Zoom: 3.6x Optical/ Wide Angle 

ISO Settings: 80-3200 

LCD: 3-inch Touch screen 

Movie Mode: 720p resolution/30 fps 
Memory: SD/SDHC 

Dimensions: 3.74”W x 2.34"H x 0.78"D 
Weight: 4.802 
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COMPACT 


7 Model: Fujifilm FinePix 52000 HD 


Why We Like It: Solid Shooter 


With a sturdy, professional looking body and 15x opti- 
cal zoom, the 10 Megapixel Fujifilm FinePix $2000 HD is 
another compact camera making a move to win the hearts 
and minds of the growing number of Amateur-Professional 
photographers, at an entry-level price. 


MSRP: $279.95 Resolution: 10 MP 

Zoom: 15x Optical 1SO Settings: 100-6400 

LCD: 2.7-inch Movie Mode: 640 x 480/30 fps 
Memory: 55MB Internal/SD/SDHC Dimensions: 4.4”W x 3.1"H x 3.0"D 


Weight: 1302 


Model: Ganon PowerShot SD990 IS 


Why We Like It: Design and Delivery 


The newest in Canon's Digital ELPH lineup, the 14.7 
Megapixel Powershot SD990 IS offers a sleek, compact 
design-- but doesn't skimp on the features, which include a 
3.7x optical zoom lens with Canon's exclusive Optical Im- 
age Stabilizer System. 


PaweSiwe SD 99 


MSRP: $399.99 Resolution: 14.7 MP 

Zoom: 3.7x Optical ISO Settings: 80-1600 

LCD: 2.5-inch Movie Mode: 640 x 480/30 fps 
Memory: SD/SDHC, MultiMediaCard, MMC Plus Card, HC MMC Plus Card 

Dimensions: 3.81"W x 2.45"H x 1.10"D Weight: 5.602 


Model: Nikon CoolPix P80 
Why We Like It: Compact Design and Big Zoom 


This Super-telephoto compact camera boasts an impressive 18x 
zoom without breaking your back or the bank, thanks to its com- 
pact design and low price. The Optical Vibration Reduction Image 
Stabilization feature combats camera shake when shooting without 
a tripod, or in low light conditions, as well as speeding up fram- 
ing on the LCD monitor and helping shoot smoother action in the 
movie mode, 


COOLPIX 
MSRP: $349.95 Resolution: 10 MP 

Zoom: 18x Optical/ Wide Angle ISO Settings: 64-6400 

LCD: 2.7-inch Movie Mode: 640 x 480/30 fps 

Memory: 50MB Internal/SD/SDHC Dimensions: 3.1°H x 4.3°W x 3.1°D 


Weight: 12.90z 


CAMCORERS 


Good To Know: 


¢ AVCHD is the MPEG-4 standard for making Hi-Def recordings on flash memory, hard disks, and 
DVD camcorders. 

¢ HDV is the Hi-Def MPEG-2 recording standard for MiniDV tape. 

¢ All Hi-Def camcorders can also record in Standard Definition Video, with lower quality, but at 
longer recording times. 

* 1080i (1080 lines of video/interlaced) is the higher of two standards of Hi-Def video. 720P (720 
lines, progressively scanned)is the lower one. 
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Format: AVCHD-MS Image Sensor: CMOS 1/3-inch 
Video Resolution: 1080i/STD Still Resolution: 5 MP 

Separate Memory Module: MS-ProDuo Recording Time: 8GB: 3-hours/LP. 
Zoom Lens: 12X: 4.9-58.8mm Viewfinder: No 

External Mic Jack: No Earphone Jack: No 

Minimum Illumination: 0 Lux HDMI Connection Output: Yes (mini) 
USB Port: Hi-speed (2.0 compliant) LCD: 2.7-inch 

Image Stabilization: SteadyShot Dimensions: 2.7"W x 2.6"H x 5.1"D 
Weight: 1Ib. 
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Model: Canon XH-A1 


MSRP: $3,999 


Format: HDV/MiniDV Image Sensor: 3-CCD 1/3- inch 
Video Resolution: 1080/STD Still Resolution: 2 MP 

Separate Memory Module: SD/SDHC Recording Time: 1-hour/MiniDV 
Zoom Lens: 20X: 4.5 - 90mm Viewfinder: Yes 

External Mic Jack: Yes Earphone Jack: Yes 

Minimum Illumination: 0.4 Lux LCD: 2.8-inch 


Image Stabilization: Canon OIS (Optical Image Stabilizer) 
Dimensions: 6.4"W x 7.4"H x 13.8"D 
Weight: 4.7lbs. 


Model: Panasonic HDC-SD100 
MSRP: $1,099.95 


Format: AVCHD-SD 
Image Sensor: 3-MOS: 610K pixel {Simos 
Video Resolution: 1080i/STD Fess 
Still Resolution: 2 MP rl 
Separate Memory Module: SD/SDHC 
Recording Time: 8GB: 3-hr/LP. 

Zoom Lens: 12X: 3 - 35.4mm, 

Viewfinder: Yes 

External Mic Jack: Yes 

Earphone Jack: Yes 

Minimum IIlumination: 0 Lux 

HDMI Connection Output: Yes (mini) 

USB Port: Hi-Speed USB (USB 2.0)(mini AB) 
LCD: 2.7-inch 

Image Stabilization: Panasonic O1S 
Dimensions: 2.5"W x 2.8"H x 5.4"D 

Weight: 11.202. 


Model: Sony HDR-XR520V 


MSRP: $1,499.99 


Format: AVCDH-HDD 
Image Sensor: CMOS 1/3-inch 

Video Resolution: 1080i/STD 

Still Resolution: 12 MP 

Separate Memory Module: 240GB HD/MSPro Duo 
Recording Time: Up to 101 hours in LP mode 
Zoom Lens: 12X Optical/150X digital 

Viewfinder: Yes 

External Mic Jack: Yes 


Earphone Jack: Yes Minimum Illumination: 3 Lux 
HDMI Connection Output: Yes (mini) USB Port: Hi-speed (2.0 compliant) 
LCD: 3.2-inch Image Stabilization: SteadyShot 


Dimensions: 2.9"W x 3”H x 5.5"D Weight: 1b. 402 


Capturing 
Wi n t e 'f ‘Text and Photos by Clive Branson | 


Big, fluffy flakes drift in a drunken stupor and spread their descent upon a landscape like a centerfold. The virgin white snow 
transforms a drab scene into a dazzling winter wonderland. However, for all its delicate beauty, winter photography is a daunting 
challenge. 

The average tone of a snow-covered landscape is far lighter than a medium gray. So consequently, the meter misreads the ex- 
posure, resulting in an under- exposed shot. Without natural side lighting, there are no apparent shadows in snow to highlight 
textures for better readings. And an overcast, flat day merely emphasizes a dull, light-gray image. Nevertheless, it is an exciting 
time for photography. A close-up can be as mesmerizing as an establishing shot; a black-and-white shot as stunning and compel- 
ling as color. 

Take your time to explore, whether in the country or in town, and capture how nature changes the face of everything we see. 
Here are some tips to assist you with your winter photography. 
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SHOOTING TIPS: 


1. Often a winter sky will look like a wet, gray towel. Use a gradu- 
ated filter to give the sky some life while leaving the foreground 
natural. Otherwise, position yourself in an elevated position 
and aim down to avoid a murky, nondescript sky. 

2. Benefit from the sunlight during the early morning and late after- 
noon hours. It provides richer reflections, shadows and colors. 

3. Try to find color in a scene to create contrasts and interest. 


TECH TIPS: 


1, Dirty snow reflects less than pure snow by up to 30 percent (i.e. 
40-50% in comparison to fresh snow which is 80% +). 

2. Pure snow has no detail. Textured snow is 1 1/3 to 1 1/2 stops 
lighter. 

3. If the day is sunny and the snow is in shadows, it can vary up to 
1 stop. 

4. If the day is overcast, meter the snow and open up 2 1/2 stops. 


(HDR) 
Photography and Processing 


by Tony Gomez 


What Is High Dynamic Range Photography? 

Today, the hottest buzzword in digital photography is High Dynamic 
Range (HDR) image capture and processing. Why? Because HDR pho- 
tography allows you to create a single image (from a series of images) 
with a much more dynamic range of detail than is normally possible 
with a single captured image. The final HDR image is compelling and 
stunning in its ability to reveal more detail in the brightest and darkest 
areas of the captured scene. For this article, I'll highlight the HDR cap- 
ture and process method with one of the latest D-SLRs available—the 
Nikon D700, and Photomatix Pro 3 HDR software. 


Capturing HDR Images With A D-SLR 

HDR image capture requires a D-SLR. While some point-and-shoot 
digicams do have D-SLR-like features, you must be able to shoot a rapid 
sequence of images with auto bracketing exposure. Most digicams fall 
short in these specialty features. The reason for multiple image capture 
with different exposures is that it’s impossible to capture with a single 
exposure all of the brightness and darkness details that are normally 
present in a scene. With D-SLRs, the exposure setting is a compromise 
between all the brightest elements and the darkest details in a scene. But 
if you were to shoot a sequence of images, very rapidly, and with fixed 
exposure differences between each shot, you would see details not only 
in the shadow areas, but also in the highlight areas in certain exposures. 
The trick is then to combine the good exposures into a single image, 
which shows all the detail. This is the magic of HDR processing. 

It’s very important to shoot very steady, with little or no camera move- 
ment. For most of you, this might involve using a tripod. Now I know 
that using a tripod can be a hassle, but in theory it will yield the best 
results in HDR image capture. The reason for this is that the HDR soft- 
ware will overlay the image sequence as if it were one single image, so 
it’s important that you keep your camera relatively still or you will have 
annoying ghost images. 

Next, you need to have a D-SLR with automatic bracketing exposure 
mode. This is an automatic overexposure and underexposure sequence 
that the D-SLR performs all on its own. This is the heart of HDR image 
capture—to be able to capture a sequence of images at various degrees of 
exposure—ranging from overexposure to capture details in the darkest 
areas, to underexposure for the capture of details in the brightest areas. 


Before you begin 
capturing your images, 
its very important to 
set the D-SLR to. 
Aperture Priority mode 
to get a consistent 
aperture throughout 
the burst of exposure- 
bracketed shots. 


overexposed 


underexposed 


What is equally important is the 
amount of EV difference each exposure 
will have. A 1EV difference is considered 
the minimum that should be used. Many 
pro HDR photographers recommend a 
selection of 5 bracketed images, with a 
1EV or 2EV setting for the exposure. 

Let’s say you don't have a tripod, or that 
tripod shooting really cramps your style 
(like it does me). Is that the end of the 
story? Happily, no! There is an alterna- 
tive solution, and it just might work for 
you. But you need to have a D-SLR with 
a very fast continuous burst sequence 
(the ability to shoot at a minimum of 3 
to 5 frames/second) and of course, the 
ability to bracket the exposure of each 
successive image. And finally, you need 
to keep relatively still while you capture 
images. It helps by letting your body 
serve as a natural tripod. Keep your feet 
a comfortable distance apart, while dig- 
ging your elbows into your sides, effec- 
tively stabilizing the camera. Then gently 
squeeze off that sequence of bracketed 
shots. If you keep everything relatively 
still, then the HDR software should work 
the same as though you had shot the 
scene with a tripod. 


Before you begin capturing your im- 
ages, it’s very important to set the D-SLR 
to Aperture Priority mode to get a con- 
sistent aperture throughout the burst of 
exposure-bracketed shots. The reason is 
simple—Consistent Depth of Field—or 
a consistent area of focus between shots. So set your camera 
on a practical aperture/f-stop and forget it. I would suggest 
something in the range of f/5.6 fi f/8 for the “sweet spot” of most 
lenses. If it turns out that at your selected aperture you can't 
achieve the full range of underexposure or overexposure you 
wish to bracket with, you might have to manually adjust the ISO 
setting slightly on your D-SLR. 


T used Nikon's new full frame D-SLR, the D700, for this HDR 
article, It’s a great choice for shooting HDR images—fast enough 
to capture a burst of images at up to 8 frames/second, and it’s also 
got a wide range of auto bracketing settings, with up to 9 expo- 
sures and a maximum 1EV setting between exposures. I also set 
up each capture to be both in RAW (NEF- Nikon Electronic For- 
mat) and JPEG. Why both? Photomatix Pro HDR software works 
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best with RAW images, but the JPEGs are also useful for getting 
a quick glimpse of what certain scenes look like, And the D700 
is fast enough to capture both RAW and JPEG images without 
slowing down the auto exposure bracketing sequence. 

I traveled to many different locations in the search of suitable 
subject material for HDR image capture, from scenic landscapes 
to cultural and entertainment events, and many other situations 
in between. I purposely sought out high contrast scenarios, 
where the sun was blasting and there were very bright high- 
lights and deep shadows. I knew that standard single frame ex- 
posures just couldn't do the dynamic range of the scene justice, 
but I wanted to capture a sequence of images to let the HDR 
process work for me. 

So, I set the Nikon D700 to take a sequence of 5 auto exposure 
bracketed images, each with a 1EV exposure difference, and in Ap- 
erture Priority mode—and I shot all my HDR images handheld. The 
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D700 can shoot a quick burst of images (up to 8 frames/second) so 
I felt 1 could capture a rapid sequence of exposure bracketed im- 
ages without significant image movement. This is very important 
for the following HDR software processing discussion. 


Processing HDR Images With Photomatix Pro 3.0 

While there are many software applications that support HDR 
processing, including Adobe's Photoshop CS3, and the newly 
released CS4, I used HDRSoft’s Photomatix Pro 3.0, because it 
comes highly recommended by photo professionals. Photomatix 
Pro 3.0 is available for either Windows or Mac for $99 (www. 
hdrsoft.com), The tutorials in Photomatix Pro 3.0 software will 
provide a good starting place to learn how the program works. 

It's a good idea to group your HDR images in their respective 
folders by scene and description. Otherwise, the HDR program 
will get confused if you include exposures from different scenes, 
when they were supposed to be from the same scene. From the 
Browse button, select your auto exposure bracketed scene files 
(RAW or JPEG). Then, select Generate HDR Image from the 
dialog box. Next, direct Photomatix Pro how to correct for 
slight movement shifts between the successive exposures. If 
you shot the images with a tripod, select Correct by Horizontal/ 
Vertical shifts. If you shot handheld, select By Matching Fea- 
tures. Another powerful correction feature is Ghost Removal, 
which minimizes the effects of moving subjects or moving back- 
grounds during the exposure sequence. Finally, all the images 


will be adjusted for optimum matching—de-ghosting applied as 
necessary—and then merged into a single HDR image. Now, 
don't be surprised if the merged image doesn't look right. That's 
because the computer monitor can’t display all the information 
present in the newly merged 32bit image. Click on Tone Map- 
ping, and Photomatix Pro will now convert the 32bit/channel 
image into an image of 16 or 8 bits/channel so it can be saved 
asa TIFF ora JPEG. 

There are two methods of Tone Mapping: Details Enhancer 
and Tone Compressor. The Details Enhancer increases 
contrast, but it also makes noise artifacts more visible. The 
Tone Compressor produces a more photographic appearance 
and minimizes noise artifacts. You can try both process and 
watch the effect in the Preview Window. I personally like the 
Details Enhancer method because it produces a more dra- 
matic painterly effect. When you're happy with the Preview 
results, click Process. A final tone mapped image is then 
created in 16/bit channel mode. The complete HDR process 
can take a while, even if you have a fast new computer with 
Dual Core processors. Mine took a couple of minutes for a 
5-shot sequence of RAW files. After it is processed, save the 
final tone mapped HDR image as an 8-bit JPEG or a 16-bit 
TIFF (preferred) that you can print out on any photo quality 
inkjet printer. You can also save your merged image, before 
it is tone mapped, if you need a quick way for making more 
tone mapped adjustments without having to reload all the 
individual images again. 


Final Words 

If your D-SLR can rapidly capture multiple images with auto 
bracketing exposure, you can enjoy the benefits of HDR pho- 
tography. You're going to be amazed at the results, as I was. 
I'm reminded of the landscape images that the famous photog- 
rapher Ansel Adams created. He reportedly slaved for hours 
over those black-and-white prints in the darkroom, dodging 
and burning them to bring out all the fine detail in the shadows, 
as well as revealing the brightest spots without washing out the 
details. In my opinion, HDR photography can give you similar 
results, but digitally, in color, and with much more control that 
Ansel ever had. 

The HDR image that I created not only captured the correct 
brightness levels without “burning out,’ but also revealed the 
subtle nuances of detail in the shadows. It was just amazing—a 
whole new way of preserving the high dynamic range of a scene. 
And prints made on my 13-inch photo quality printer displayed 
that dramatic HDR image in all its glory. 

There are some excellent books that discuss in depth the 
theory of HDR photography, as well as step-by-step tutori- 
als using the necessary HDR software processing. I liked 
Practical HDRI by Jack Howard, from Rocky Nook (www. 
rockynook.com), Another good HDR reference book is Mas- 
tering HDR Photography by Michael Freeman (Amphoto 
Books, www.amphotobooks.com). 0 


DONT'S 


For Better Pictures 


by Tom Benford 


How many times have you finished a shoot, confident that 
you got some great images, including several possible candi- 
dates for the “money shot”— only to find out, upon reviewing 
your pix, that there was something amiss with them? I know 
it's happened more than once to me— or, I should say, it 
used to! Maybe the problem was something small that could 
be easily (or not so easily) fixed with Photoshop or another 
utility. Then again, maybe it was something major that would 
neces 
that you could have caught and corrected the problem before 
committing it to your memory card. 

Of course, there are two ways to avoid this 
ation. The first is to observe—no, scrutinize— your shot and 
all the elements in it before tripping the shutter. The second 
is to review your shots immediately and thoroughly after tak- 
ing them so that you can re-shoot as, or if, necessary while 
youtre still on location and set up. 

You don’t need any special equipment to scrutinize your 
shot, but you do need to develop your eye and sharpen up 
your observation skills somewhat. live found the most effec- 
tive means of scrutinizing the shot is to first observe it with 
both eyes open, looking for any potential problems or things 
that might make it less than an ideal picture. Then examine 
the shot again very carefully through the viewfinder. And 


don't forget to use your depth-of-field preview button, if your 


camera has that capability. 


So what, exactly, should you be 
looking for when scrutinizing your shot? 


Here's the short li 
+ reflections 
shadows 
foreign objects 
background objects 
potential for unexpected movement 
bad/uneven lighting 
focus/depth of field 
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ate a re-shoot. Either way, it's more than a little likely 


Virtually every digital camera available today allows you to 
review your shots, so be sure to use this feature. However, the 
size of the LCD doesn’t always afford you an optimal view of 
your images; by all means, use the magnification feature for 
image viewing if your camera has this capability. 

You may also want to invest in a viewing aid to help you in 
the image review process. Hoodman’s HoodLoupe Profes- 
sional (under $100) (www.hoodmanusa.com) is worn around 
your neck just like a normal loupe. When it is time to review 
your shot, just bring the HoodLoupe up to your LCD screen 
and look through the eye cup for glare-free viewing. The 
HoodLoupe has a +/- 3-diopter to accommodate your vision 
requirements and you adjust its focus just like a binocular 
eye piece— you turn the eye piece in or out to set it for your 
vision. Minimal magnification is used to eliminate visual 
pixilation of your image, and the HoodLoupe is encased in 
rubber for comfort and protection from bumps that you may 
encounter during your shoot. It comes with a comfortable 
lanyard and a compact protective storage case with a belt 
clip. The HoodLoupe fits LCD screens up to 3-inches. 

Epson’s P-3000 Multimedia Storage Viewer (www.epson. 
com) is another, albeit somewhat more expensive, viewing 
aid. Priced at around $400, it’s a most useful tool for the 
professional or serious amateur photographer. The P-3000 
provides an innovative way to download, store and display 
thousands of photos, videos and more on the spot— without 
a computer— and it can also store and play your music files, 
too. Thanks to its ultra-fast processor, you can rapidly back 
up your images directly from your memory card or camera in 
no time at all. Then you can continue shooting. 

The P-3000 has a 40GB hard drive, is powered by a re- 
chargeable lithium-ion battery and comes with a padded 
carry/storage case. Most importantly, its 4-inch LCD screen 
provides an excellent way to review your shots, and you can 
magnify the images for even closer inspection as well as view 
them in Contact Sheet Mode. 

A picture is, indeed, worth a thousand words and in this in- 
stance it’s the best way to illustrate 10 things you don’t want 
to capture on your next shoot, so letis take a look. 
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Into The Sun 


In addition to the sun tricking your 
auto exposure meter into closing the 
aperture, youfre also likely to pick up 
lens flare. 


2 Don’t_Rely On 
Auto Exposure 


Auto exposure combined with auto focus 


‘an give you an extremely shallow depth of 
field. In this example the auto focus target- 
ed the rear corner of the camera body and, 
subsequently, everything in front of it was 
out of focus because of the shallow depth 
of field produced by a wide-open aperture 
set by auto exposure. 


3 Don’t Use Auto . 
Focus For Reflective 
Subjects 


‘The reflection off the chrome air cleaner lid in the center 
of this photo tricked the auto focus; for shots like these, 
manual focus is the way to go. 


A¥ Don’t Get Your 
Reflection In The Shot 


Reflective surfaces may reflect you, too! This is especially true 
of polished painted surfaces or chrome trim. 


Avoid Getting A 
Crooked Horizon 
Line In Your Shots 


Always look for a reference in your scene to keep your 
horizon line straight (perfectly horizontal). Although 
you can straighten the horizon in post-production, 
doing so often produces ithe jaggiesi (jagged vectored 
edges). A straight horizon is something you should al- 
ways go for (unless you have a specific reason in mind 
for shooting on an angle). 


Keep Your Shadow 


Out 


f The Shot 


The photographer should not be in the shot and neither 
should his/her shadow. This is particularly important when 
shooting with the sun at your back, so be mindful of your 
shadow in the viewfinder. 


Don’t Shoot Against 
Windows 


Windows will reflect all sorts of unwanted imag 
avoid shooting with them in the shot whenever possible. 
dition to the folis 
example, the photographer in the reflection. 
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Don’t Shoot Backlit 
Subjects Without 
Exposure Compensation 


When shooting a subject that is backlit, either open up your aperture 
a stop or two or use flash to fill. Not doing so will prevent a lot of the 
detail of your subject from being seen. 


Get Unwanted Objects 
Out Of The Shot 


In both of these examples, paying a little more attention to distract- 
ing elements could have eliminated the problems. The side view mirror 
could have been moved out of the shot in the first example and the 
spring water bottle could have easily been removed from behind the 
dri eat in the second one. 

This would have been a really terrific shot if the barrel on the cart 
didn’t appear to be sitting on the roof of this cool street rod. It wa 
after the shoot was over that it was realized the car 
rolled out of the way (and totally out of the shot) and then rolled back 
after the pictures were taken. 


Don’t Crop Your 
Subject Out Of The 
Frame 


This shot would have been a lot better if the top of the 
bunny’s ears werenit cropped. Therefs plenty of room at the 
bottom of the frame that could have been cropped instead. 


Some other things to keep in mind when composing your shots: 
+ Use a tripod or support for long exposures 
+ Use redeye reduction when doing facial shots 
+ Avoid flash flare by diffusing your lighting when shooting reflective surfaces 


In essence, all you have to do is to take a good, hard look at your shot before you trip that shutter! 


DUAL USE 


Digital Cameras and Camcorders 
that Shoot Both Photos and Video 


Featuring the Nikon D90 D-SLR 


by Douglas Dixon 


igital cameras shoot video. Camcorders shoot pho- 

tos. Even today’s camera phones shoot both, There 

have never been so many options for shooting imag- 

es, whether stills or in motion, but what equipment 
makes the most sense for your particular needs? If you want to 
shoot both good images and good video, do you need to carry 
both a digital SLR camera and an HD video camcorder, or might 
one device (in the $1,000 price range) do a good enough job to 
serve both needs? 


Camcorders As Digital Cameras 
On the video side, the big news 


is that high definition has come 
to even consumer camcorders, with HD versions of camcord- 
ers that shoot to DV tape, hard disk, or memory cards. Plus, 
these camcorders can shoot multi-megapixel photos, often even 


simultaneously while recording video— so you can grab still im- 
ages of the same scenes you're shooting through the camcorder's 
zoom lens. Enthusiasts who are primarily focused on shooting 
video can now take advantage of their camcorder's smooth auto 
focus and auto exposure features to quickly zoom in and shoot 
high resolution photos as well. 

For example, in the Sony product 
line, the HDR-UX10 DVD Handyc- 
am (www.sonystyle.com), retailing at 
around $599, captures full HD video 
at 1080p (1920 x 1080 resolution) and 
also shoots 4MP images. And the Sony 
HDR-SR11 Handycam, with 60GB 
hard disk, also captures 1080p HD 
video, plus 10.2 MP stills (640 x 480 up 
to 3680 x 2760), for around $999. 

The Sony HDR-SR11 can shoot pho- 
tos while also recording video, and 
provides plenty of powerful digital 


camera features for photographers, 
including: 
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Additionally, as a camcorder, the HDR-SR11 offers other inter- 
esting advantages over simple camcorders (besides recording 
video in standard and high-definition), including: 


ie ; a, “If you're shooting a long event, you 
jony’s newly designed ClearVid , ° . ” 
Noremeretenne Cant beat a dedicated video camcorder... 


MP still images directly to Memory 
Stick PRO Duo cards, with shutter 
speeds from 1/30 to 1/250. 

The Carl Zeiss Vario-Sonnar T lens, with its widest aper- 
ture range from F1.8 - 35mm equivalent to 49mm 
- 588 mm in 4:3 aspect ratio, or 40mm - 480mm in 16:9 
widescreen mode. 


A built-in intelligent flash for taking pictures in low-light 
situations. 

The BIONZ image processor features technology derived 
from digital cameras that now work for video, including 
face detection technology for up to 8 faces to control fo- 
cus, exposure, and color for more natural skin tone. 

The Tele Macro Mode focuses on the subject while leaving 
the background relatively unfocused in order to help the 
subject stand out, which is especially good for shooting 
close-ups. 


‘The lens provides 12X optical zoom to get in close to your 
subjects. Plus, the 150X digital zoom, while interpolated, 
is clearer and less distorted than previous versions. 

The zoom microphone works in sync with the camera's Digital Cameras As HD Camcorders 

zoom lens, and goes beyond stereo audio to record Dolby — Now, what about still cameras? Yes, even consumer digital 
Digital 5.1 channel surround sound. cameras can capture video sequences, albeit often of lim- 
The Sony hotshoe supports intelligent accessories, suchas ited length and heavily compressed. But can a D-SLR shoot 
external lights and microphones, by providing power and _ high quality video that’s suitable for serious video editing? 
on/off capability directly from the camcorder. Enter the Nikon D90 (www.nikonusa.com), a 12.3 MP digital 
The SR11 includes a mini-HDMI interface to display HD SLR camera for around $999, with full-on Nikon optics and 
images and 5.1 channel audio directly from the camcorder _ processing, plus 720p HD video (1,280 x 720) shot in D-Movie 
to compatible HDTVs via an optional cable. Mode at cinematic 24 fps frame rate. 


Dual Use 


Of course, as a digital camera the D90 is a 
full strength D-SLR, with the complete ar- 
ray of Nikon technology that goes beyond a 
camera-in-a-camcorder, including: 

+ A 12.3-megapixel DX-format CMOS 
imaging sensor, to shoot photos at 
4,288 x 2,848, 3,216 x 2,136, and 2,144 x 
1,424 resolution. 

+ Built-in ultrasonic image sensor cleaning. 

+ The D90 stores images in compressed JPEG 
format, or full quality RAW (Nikon Electronic 
Format), compressed 12-bit — or shoot a single 
photograph in both formats. JPEG compression can 
be size priority or optimal quality, Fine (approx. 1:4), 
Normal (1:8), or Basic (1:16). Note: the numbers 
indicate the amount of compression, i.e. 1:4 in Fine 
Mode means that the captured image is 4X more 
compressed than the uncompressed image. 

+ A Nikon F bayonet lens mount for compatibility with 
Nikon NIKKOR lenses and optics. 

+ Shutter speed from minuscule 1/4000 sec. to 30 sec.; plus 
continuous shooting mode as fast as 4.5 fps. 

+ Low noise ISO sensitivity from 200 to 3200, even at high 
ISO setting. 

+ Full exposure control: Five scene modes plus Program 
Auto, Shutter Priority, Aperture Priority and Manual. 

+ 11-point AF system with Face Priority, plus Color Matrix 
Metering II and Scene Recognition System to adapt ex- 
posure to a wide variety of conditions using an on-board 
database of over 30,000 photographic scenes. 

+ Selectable and auto, active D-Lighting to optimize detail 
within shadows and highlights in high contrast scenes. 

+ Fast 0.15 ms power-up and 65 ms shooting lag time. 

+ Automatic real-time GPS geo-tagging with optional GP-1 
GPS unit. 

The D90 is obviously designed for photographers who want 
great shooting control. It provides extensive icons and controls 
to help compose the shot in the viewfinder display, and an ad- 
ditional control panel on the top of the camera. But you can also 
operate the D90 in Auto mode for quick and easy shots, with 
auto focus and pop-up flash, if required, for the exposure. 

‘The camera displays each photo as it is shot on the 3-inch LCD 
monitor on the back. Press the Play button on the left of the 
monitor to review your photos (and videos) on the monitor. 

You can also use the LCD monitor with the D90 like a simple 
point-and-shoot camera. Just press the Live View (Lv) button on 
the right of the monitor, and the mirror flips up so that you can 
view directly through the lens on the monitor (and the viewfinder 
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is disabled). However, the camera's auto 
focus mode works differently in Live 
View mode, and operates more slowly. 
Instead, you can choose from three AF 
options: Face priority, Wide area for 
handheld shooting, and Normal area for 
accuracy when using a tripod. 

Then, to start recording video, press 
the OK button (in the navigation pad to 
the right of the monitor). The D90 shoots 
video in three resolutions: QVGA (320 x 216), VGA (640 x 424), 
or 720p HD (1,280 x 720), at 24 fps frame rate. But it records 
movie files only up to 2 GB, or around 5 minutes for HD, or up 
to 20 minutes for the lower-resolution formats. The video is 
quite suitable for editing, stored in AVI files with Motion-JPEG 
compression. 


Camera, Camcorder, Or Both? 

So can an HD camcorder do double duty as a D-SLR, and can 
a digital camera also serve as an HD video cam? As of today, 
the answer is “sort of” — they can each shoot reasonably well in 
the alternate format, but not with the flexibility and control of 
a dedicated device. 

Camcorders shooting photos: HD camcorders like the Sony 
HDR-SR11 can shoot 10+ megapixel stills, but without the quality 
and flexibility of using interchangeable professional camera lenses, 
from macro to fisheye. And camcorders do not provide anywhere 
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close to the ability to control the focus and 
exposure that are available in a digital cam- 
era. For example, the large image sensor in 
the Nikon D90 provides high ISO perfor- 
mance in low light. 
A digital camera also provides precise control 
over depth of field, to pull out the subject in a shot with shallow 
depth of field for a more emotional and cinematic look (though 
the SR11 has a Tele Macro Mode with the same idea). However, 
the Live View mode in the D90 works differently than composing 
a shot with the traditional through-the-lens viewfinder, so you 
don't have the full creative freedom that you do when shooting 
stills. In particular, auto focus is not available when recording 
video on the D90 and matrix metering is used regardless of the 
metering method selected. So even though the D90 has auto 
modes for easy photo shooting, the video mode is still best for 
more advanced users who can properly configure the camera. 
Cameras shooting video: Yes, the D90 can shoot HD video, 
although it’s at 720p and not the 1080p full HD of the SR11. The 
digital camera works fine for capturing relatively short clips, but 
is not designed to record for hours at a time (and does not have 
the storage capacity for hours of video). Also, it records only with 
mono sound, not stereo, or even surround sound like the SR11. 


“the bonus 
format will be 
limited in terms 
of the flexibility 
that you have 
become 
comfortable 
with from 


dedicated 
devices” 


Nikon also warns of additional limitations in this first imple- 
mentation of video in a D-SLR, including the fact that horizon- 
tal pans or fast movement within the scene can cause banding 
or distortion, as can some kinds of lighting. Bright light sources 
can leave after-effects and cause other artifacts. And using Live 
View for extended periods may overheat the circuitry, causing 
image artifacts and the camera to shut down. 


Bottom Line 

If you are primarily a photographer or a videographer, then 
these dual-use devices can provide reasonable options to cap- 
ture stills plus videos, or vice versa. However, the bonus format 
will be limited in terms of the flexibility that you have become 
comfortable with from dedicated devices. If you're shooting 
a long event, you can’t beat a dedicated video camcorder to 
shoot on the go and keep on rolling — and memory card cam- 
corders are especially light and easy to carry. And for shooting 
professional-quality photos, you still can’t beat the solid feel and 
dedicated controls of a digital SLR. 


For more on digital media technology and products, check out 
Douglas Dixonis Manifest Technology blog and website at www. 
manifest-tech.com. 


D700 


“Full-Frame” FX Format D-SLR 


by Tony Gomez 


One of the key features that distinguish a “professional” D- 
SLR from the more common variety is the ability to capture 
images with a larger sensor, often called a “full-frame sensor.” 
With a full-frame sensor, you can capture every bit of imagery 
the lens sees. With a non-full-frame sensor (the vast majority 
of D-SLR cameras are non-full-frame), you are capturing on 
a smaller-sized sensor. This results in a magnification factor, 
multiplying the effective focal length of your lens- ranging 
anywhere from 1.5X to 2X. So, for example, a 30mm lens on 
a non-full frame sensor D-SLR with a magnification factor 
of 1.5X is in reality a 45mm lens (30mm x 1.5 = 45mm). For 
many D-SLR shooters, this magnification factor is acceptable, 
but to most professionals and advanced users, it’s unaccept- 
able. They want every millimeter of focal length they paid 
for to shoot with. That’s why they cough up more money for 
a “full-frame” D-SLR body. These are much more expensive 
D-SLRs. Even Nikon's D3 full frame D-SLR costs $5,000, body 
only. By comparison, Canon's two full frame D-SLRs, the 1Ds 


Mark III and 5D Mark II are about $8,000 and $2,700 respec- 
tively. So we're talking about a big investment on the camera 
body alone. P 
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FACT SHEET: 


NIKON D700 


MSRP: $3,000 (body only) 


Size/Weight: 

5.8"W x 4.8”H x 3.0"D, 1.8 Ib. 
(body only) 

Image Sensor: 

12 Megapixel (12 MP) Full- 
frame (no image magnification 
factor with Nikon FX format 
lenses); 1.5X with DX format 
lenses 
Maximum Resolution: 

4256 x 2832 pixels (12MP) 
Full-frame 
Display: 

3-inch 920K-pixel LCD with 
170 degree viewing angle/Optical 
pentaprism viewfinder 
File Format: 


RAW (2 types: 12-bit or 14-bit), 


JPEG (3 types), or RAW + JPEG 
(3 types), and TIFF 
Shutter Speed: 

30 sec-1/8000th sec 
Memory: 

Compact Flash/ CF UDMA (35 
MB/second) 
Exposure Modes: 

Programmed Auto, Shutter 
Priority Auto, Aperture Priority 
Auto, Manual 


Focusing Modes: 

Single-Servo AF, Continuous 
Servo AF, Manual. Focus range 
distance depends on lens chosen 
White Balance: 

Auto, Incandescent, Daylight, 
Fluorescent, Manual 
Exposure Metering: 

3D Color Matrix II, Center- 
weighted, Spot 
Shooting Speed: 

Full-resolution JPEG images at 
5fps or 8 fps with the optional 
MB-D10 battery pack 
ISO: 

200 - 6400 
Other Features: 

Live View, Picture Control 
System, Active D-Lighting, 
Dust Reduction, Auto Exposure 
Bracketing 
Lenses: 

FX (full frame) or DX (1.5 
mag factor) lenses are available 
separately 
Flash: 

Built-in Guide Number 56/ISO 
200; I-TTL external flash units 
supported 
Contact: 

www.nikonusa.com 
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But D-SLRs also evolve, become more compact, retain many 
of the best features of their more expensive brothers, and be- 
come more affordable too. Nikon has recently introduced their 
2nd generation full-frame D-SLR (they refer to it as the FX 
format)—the D700 (www.nikonusa.com). It’s much lighter in 
weight than the D3 (1.8 Ibs as compared to 3 Ibs), but has the 
same great 12MP (12 megapixel) CMOS sensor, yet is more 
affordable at $3,000— body only. 

Important Features 

So what features can you expect from the D700? First and fore- 
most is the FX format, which allows you to use every bit of the 
focal length of the lenses you get for the camera. It’s only the 
second full-frame format ever offered from Nikon, the D3 being 
the first. The pixel resolution is 12.1 megapixels, so that defi- 
nitely qualifies as pro quality. But more importantly, the size of 
the individual pixels in the CMOS sensor is relatively large (8.45 


micrometers), which allows for greater light gathering power 
and a better dynamic range of captured images, all contributing 
to an improved signal-to-noise-ratio. This means that even in 
the lowest light situations, bumping the ISO all the way up to 
6400 will still give you images that are relatively clean from the 
noise artifacts that continue to plague captured images in other 
D-SLRs, based on smaller sized pixels used in their sensors. 
The heart of any D-SLR is its image processing system. The 
D700's image processor is called EXPEED, and is among the 


fastest available in any D-SLR. In Continuous High-Speed 
:G images as rapidly as § 
(frames per second), or up to 8 fps with the optional MB-D10 
battery pack. The D700 also accepts the latest generation 
“fast” Compact Flash cards (UDMA CF) for blazing fast 35 


MB/second transfer rate. 


mode, the D700 can capture JP fps 


Aside from simply being extremely fast in processing images, 
the D700 also has a very fast and accurate Auto Focus system. 
Nikon’s AF is called the Multi-Cam 3500FX sensor module. It 
features 51 individual Auto Focusing points (15 cross type sen- 
sors and 36 horizontal sensors). Auto Focusing modes include 
Single Area AF and Dynamic AF. The D700 also includes a 3D 
focus-tracking feature that tracks moving objects. 

Photographers can individually tailor their image capture 
experience with the Nikon Picture Control System. In ad- 
dition to their preset Standard values, Image Sharpening, 
Tone Compensation, Brightness, and Saturation can have 
user preferences of Neutral, Vivid, and Monochrome ap- 
plied to them. Active D-Lighting, a Nikon innovation in- 
troduced a few years ago, allows users to further enhance 
the dynamic range of a captured image. Active D-lighting 
detail without the risk of overblown 
highlights. This is a different single exposure process than 
High Dynamic Range photography, or HDR, which uses 
multiple exposures. (More on HDR in my companion story 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


increases shadow 


Another brand-new feature in the D700 is a self-cleaning 
system, It’s a well-known problem for D-SLRs that changing 
lenses introduces dust or other dirt that degrade the perfor- 
mance of the sensor. This built-in dust removal feature oper- 
ates at camera turn-on, shut-down, or on-demand. 


A Brilliant 3-inch LCD Monitor And Live View Made Too! 

Another nice trend in D-SLRs has been larger LCD monitors. 
The D700 follows this trend with a beautiful 3-inch 920K-pixel 
high resolution TET LCD monitor that provides a wide 170-de- 
gree viewing angle. Not only is this monitor excellent for watch- 
ing playback, and checking focus and other details of captured 
images, but it’s also terrific for the Live View mode. 

Live View technology allows you to preview your scene in the 
LCD, before the image is captured. Nearly all point and shoot 
digicam owners will say “so what?” because they have always 
had the ability to see their images in the LCD viewfinder before 
capture. However, for D-SLR shooters, the Live View mode 
is a relatively new feature. The D700 offers two flavors of Live 
View: Hand-held and Tripod mode. In Hand-held Live View 
mode, Auto Focus with 51-point Phase Detection technology 
is activated. In Tripod mode, Contrast-Detection Auto Focus 
is used to focus on a specific area in the frame. Another cool 
feature, the Virtual Horizon line, can be superimposed over 
the Live View monitor to aid in shooting pictures with correct 


horizontal orientation. 


Rugged Beauty 

Even though it’s the 1.8 Ib sibling of its famous 3 Ib D3 brother, 
the D700 is not lacking for ruggedness and durability. The D700's 
camera body is made of a high strength magnesium alloy, and 
it's weather sealed with precision O-rings to resist dust and 
moisture. If there’s one feature that advanced photographers 
will appreciate, it’s the rugged shutter. It uses a new composite 
carbon fiber and Kevlar (the same material used to provide bul- 
let protection for law enforcement officials). The shutter goes 
through a 150 thousand-cycle test to certify performance. 


Field Tests 

Nikon supplied me the D700 with an AF-S Nikkor 24mm- 
120mm VR zoom lens, which is designed to fit the full-frame 
format of the D700. The VR designation (Vibration Reduc- 
tion) is Nikon's proprietary in-lens image stabilization feature, 
a nice asset when using the longer focal lengths. The VR zoom 
lens is very compact, and the whole package was very com- 
fortable to handhold. I set the D700 to its 3D Color Matrix II 
metering setting for exposure and it’s Single-Servo AF for fo- 
cusing. The shooting mode (P), A (Aperture Priority), S (Shut- 
ter Priority), or M (Manual) depended on the type of subjects 
I was capturing. 

I took the Nikon D700 out to a wide variety of shooting loca- 
tions—ranging from brightly lit daylight locations to night-time 
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events, such as fall carnivals and theme parks. | wanted to test 
with a full range of lighting conditions the D700 could capture. 
For daytime photography, I chose a local clas: 
Queen Mary in Long Beach, California. ‘The true 24mm wide 
angle of the zoom gave me excellent perspectives on the clas- 
rs, and shooting with ISO 200 gave me the finest quality 
in detail and color. For nighttime photography, I shot with 
the D700 at a local carnival, and at Disneyland. I shot with the 
D700 at or near it’s maximum ISO 6400 for the greatest sensitiv- 


ic car show at the 


ity. Many of the carnival rides looked too static when captured 
at high shutter speeds, so I went into a slower shutter priority 
mode (1/4th sec) to capture more motion blur. The results were 
much dramatic and colorful. The view of the carnival from atop 
a Ferris Wheel was spectacular, and the high ISO 6400 captured 
detail that otherwise would have been lost. The noise at such a 
high ISO was negligible. At Disneyland, the Haunted Mansion 
was my favorite ride, and using ISO 6400 I got some terrific 
wide-angle shots of it’s dark and scary facade. 

Unlike other pro D-SLRs, the D700 has a very handy built- 
in flash. I used it very effectively for flash fill in daylight and 
for shooting subjects in very dimly lit conditions. The only 
issue I had was that the zoom lens caused a flash shadow that 
was cast on images when the maximum 24mm wide-angle 
focal length was used. Solution—just zoom in a bit when the 
internal flash is used. 
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I also wanted to see how the D700 would perform in the 
Continuous High Speed Mode, and I tested this performance 
to the max by selecting both JPEG and RAW (Nikons calls 
it NEF) 
exposures for later use of the HDR software that I will work 


capture. I also set up a sequence of five bracketed 


with in a companion article. How fast could the D700 still 
work under these burdened conditions? By my estimate, it 
was very close to the maximum 5 frames/second specified 
rate, which is pretty astounding. I don’t mean 5 frames/sec- 
ond continuously, until the end of the memory, but enough 
shots to cover more than enough bracketed exposures. I at- 


tribute this high-speed performance to the EXPE 
processor, as well as the fact I was using the new generation 
of CF UDMA memory cards. 


) image 


Bottom Line 

To say that the image quality of the D700 is excellent is an un- 
derstatement. This is expected with all D-SLRs when shooting 
with the lower ISO settings, but I was delighted that even at the 
higher ISO 6400, the images were outstanding in quality, and rel- 
atively clean of noise artifacts. This means that you don’t have to 
spend big bucks on expensive faster lenses. Just pump the ISO up 
a bit and you'll achieve the same kind of low-light performance. 
This is one great all-around D-SLR for available light! 

The Nikon D700 also is one of the fastest D-SLRs I've ever 
tested, not only quick in it’s short time between exposures, but 


also in it’s ability to capture a burst of images in the blink of an 


eye—five frames/second, to be precise. And the auto focusing 
and exposures are tack-on accurate. 

The Live View feature is available if you want to experi- 
ence watching your image on the LCD, right up to the 
moment of capture. Serious enthusiasts and pros who are 
accustomed to using the viewfinder will probably find this 
Live View feature unnecessary. Those migrating from the 
point-and-shoot digicam world might find Live View mode 
much more inviting. 

Probably one of the most frustrating experiences I’ve had in 


LRs has been the use of 
While they delivered 


my many years of shooting with D-! 
the full-frame format camera bodies. 
exquisite images, and used every bit of lens performance pos- 
sible, they did so with a heavy price (quite literally), not only 
in cost, but also in bulk. Typically these pro-type D-SLR bod- 
ies cost $5,000 and weigh 3 Ibs and up. Both were always an 
impediment to my actually owning and using them on a daily 
basis. The new Nikon D700 answered both of these problems 
for me in style as a relatively affordable $3,000 camera body, 
full of professional type features, and weighing a very comfort- 
able 1.8 lbs, body only. 

If you need a pro-type full-frame D-SLR, with a wide variety 
of lenses to choose from, but without the pro price or weight 
factor, consider the Nikon D700. As it did for me, the D700 
will serve your needs very well! @ 
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Sony Goes For The Gold With A 24 =" 


Megapixel Full-Frame Digital SLR 


by Theano Nikitas 


“Thin is in” for compact cameras, but not for digital SLRs— 
especially the new Sony A900— a full-frame camera that features 
a record-breaking 24.6 megapixel Exmor CMOS sensor. In the 
same vein, the megapixel war may be over for most digital cam- 
eras, but it appears to be alive and well in the full-frame D-SLR 
arena, and once you see the detail captured by the A900, you'll 
understand why. 

But the A900 is not just about megapixels. The camera is 
equipped with a solid feature set and a lot of tweaking ability— 
more than enough to satisfy serious photographers, but with 
a low learning curve. Sony's SteadyShot technology is in the 
camera body and provides built-in image stabilization. Also, an 
on-board sensor cleaning mechanism helps keep the sensor dust- 
free. The A900 doesn’t have Live View technology (the ability to 
see your image in the LCD right up through capture), which may 
or may not make a difference to you. I certainly didn’t miss it. 

Compared to other full-frame D-SLRs recently introduced, the 
A900 is competitively priced with the Nikon D700, but about 
$300 more than the Canon 5D Mark II. However the A900 is less 
than half the price of the new Nikon D3X. The A900 is available 
in a body-only package. Bundled with the camera is a Lithium- 
Ion battery and charger, video and USB cables, a remote com- 
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FACT SHEET: 


SONY A900 


MSRP: $2,999.99 (body only) 


Size/Weight: 

6-1/8" x 4-5/8" x 3-1/4"; 1 Ib. 
14 ounces (body only without 
battery) 

Image Sensor: 

24.6 Megapixels (24.6MP) 
Full-frame 
Maximum Resolution: 

6048 x 4032 
Still Recording Format: 

JPEG, RAW, compressed RAW 
Memory: 

CompactFlash types |, Il and 
MicroDrive; MemoryStick Pro/ 
ProDuo/ Pro-HG Duo 
Focusing Capability: 

Depends on lens used 
Display: 

3-inch LCD; optical viewfinder 
with 0.74x magnification and 
100% coverage 
Exposure Control: 

Manual, Aperture-Priority, 
Shutter-Priority 


Exposure Metering: 

Multi-segment, center-weight- 
ed, spot 
Special Features: 

Dynamic Range Optimizer, 
Intelligent Preview, APS-C size 
capture 
Provided Accessories: 

Lithium-lon battery and char- 
ger, wireless remote commander, 
video and USB cables, shoulder 
strap with eyepiece cap and 
remote commander clip, body 
cap, accessory shoe cap, printed 
manual. CD-ROM with Image 
Data Converter, Image Data Light- 
box, Remote Camera Control, and 
Picture Motion Browser software. 
Power Source: 

Proprietary Lithium-lon Battery 
Contact: 

www.sonystyle.com 
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mander and software, a shoulder strap with eyepiece 
cap, and a remote commander clip so you don't lose 
them. The bundle also includes a body cap, acces- 
sory shoe and a printed manual. Additional software 
includes an Image Data Converter, Image Data Light- 
box, and Picture Motion Browser (PMB is Windows 
only). You might also want to pick up a MiniHDMI to 
HDMI cable to connect the camera to your HDTV for 
playing slideshows. 

Sony offers a wide array of lenses, but since the cam- 
era is equipped with a Sony/Minolta A-type bayonet 
mount, anyone with a stash of Minolta glass should 
take a very serious look at the A900. I tested the cam- 
era with Sony's 24mm-70mm f/2.8 Carl Zeiss Vario- 
Sonnar lens—a pricey $1,750, but a great lens. 

The A900 is equipped with dual card slots—one for 
CompactFlash (Type I, II or Microdrive), the other for 
Memory Stick Pro/Pro Duo cards. I tested the camera 
with several different cards including a 4GB Sony 300x 
UDMA CF card, an 8GB SanDisk Extreme [V UDMA 
CF card, and a 4GB SanDisk Extreme II] Memory 
Stick PRO-HG Duo. The UDMA CF cards delivered 
better speed and the Memory Stick provided back-up 
when needed, but I would much prefer having two CF 
card slots or CF/SD slots with the ability to automati- 
cally switch to the second card if/when the first filled 
up. Right now, you have to manually switch between 
the two cards. 

Once you've budgeted for lenses and high-capacity, 
high-speed cards, you should seriously consider at 
least two accessories: the VG-C90AM vertical grip 
and the HVL-F58AM flash. The grip, which is one of 
the best I’ve worked with, is highly functional, thanks 
to a set of main control buttons. Additionally, with 
the grip’s two additional batteries (bringing the total 
battery count to three), you can shoot more than 2600 
pictures and still have a little power left over. 

I fell in love with the HVL-F58AM flash not only because the 
A900 doesn't have an on-board flash but also because the flash 
head can be angled so it is positioned correctly over the lens 
when shooting vertically or horizontally. | don’t know any other 
flash that can be positioned this way and wish that other manu- 
facturers would follow Sony’s lead with this design. 

Weighing in at 1 pound 14 ounces (body only, without the 
battery), and measuring 6-1/8" x 4-5/8" x 3-1/4", the A900 is a 
shade lighter—and larger—than the Nikon D700. It is substan- 
tial enough to counterbalance heavy lenses but I never suffered 
from arm, shoulder, or neck fatigue when shooting all day. A 
solid magnesium alloy construction is further enhanced by dust 
and moisture protective seals. A large, contoured grip provides 
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There's nothing much sweeter than a wide angle lens on a full frame D-SLR, Here the 
24-70 mm lens we tested the camera with performed beautifully on this wide angle 
shot with little barrel distortion and plenty of sharp details. 


a solid and comfortable handhold even when the camera gains 
several pounds with a lens, vertical grip and flash. 

As I mentioned earlier, there’s no Live View but the A900 fea- 
tures a high resolution 3-inch LCD that automatically rotates 
on-screen data and images when the camera is rotated, which 
is really convenient when viewing or changing settings via the 
LCD's Quick Navi menu. The optical viewfinder is gorgeous— 
large and bright—with a 100% view. 

The camera has a low learning curve and is surprisingly easy to 
use, thanks to clearly marked dedicated external controls and an 
easy-to-navigate main menu. Often-used settings can be adjust- 
ed either using dedicated buttons or via the on-screen display 
when the Function button is pressed. Changing settings on the 
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LCD's Quick Navi display, however, can be a little confusing and 
difficult to remember. For example, both the front and rear con- 
trol dials will cycle through ISO options, but White Balance can 
be changed only with the front dial. When the status display is 
activated, the joystick can also be used to access and change set- 
tings, although once the joystick is pressed to “OK” the setting, 
camera de-activates the menu and the Function button needs 
to be pressed again to make changes, which is a little frustrating 
when you're in a hurry. 

Since the camera doesn't offer scene modes—another feature | 
didn't miss—the A900's large mode dial, positioned to the left of 
the optical viewfinder, looks sparse with only Auto, Program AE, 
Aperture-priority, Shutter-priority, Manual, and three custom op- 
tions on its surface, Atop the camera's comfortable grip is a small 
LCD display panel. Because of its size, only a limited amount of in- 
formation is available at one time— number of shots remaining and 
a battery gauge. Aperture and shutter speed are displayed when the 
shutter button is half pressed and other settings, such as white bal- 
ance, exposure compensation, drive mode, and ISO, appear when as 
each of those dedicated buttons (which are next to the display panel) 
is pressed. Although it’s not the ideal arrangement, it’s better than 
not having a top panel display, and the data is very legible. 

The A900 is outfitted with a solid feature set, with pretty much 
everything you'd expect from a camera in this class. At 
the same time, the feature set isn’t bloated with too many 
features (on the other hand, some photographers may 
miss having a lot of custom options), However, Sony 
does provide some important additions, most notably 
its Dynamic Range Optimizer, which offers a variety of 
settings to expand a shot's dynamic range without losing 
details in highlights or shadows. This feature actually 
works quite well and gives the photographer relatively 
fine control over the strength of its application, and 
there's a bracketing option as well. 

Manual noise reduction controls are available for 
both high ISO and long exposure NR, although it’s 
best applied sparingly. The A900 also offers an Intelli- 
gent Preview option that shows you how an image will 
look at different settings before you shoot. Intelligent 
Preview might be thought of as Sony’s answer to not 
including the Live View function. 

Thanks, in part, to the A900’s Dual BIONZ processors, 
the A900 performs surprisingly well. Continuous shoot- 
ing speeds were as fast as 5 frames per second in JPEG 
and in RAW—which is very impressive considering the 
sensor's resolution. Highest quality JPEG continuous 
capture maxes out at 11 frames (12 frames for RAW), 


SPIDER: 


TREE TOPS: 


which is still really good for such large file sizes. 
The A900’s built-in sensor-shift image stabilization 
system works very well and I managed to handhold 


Although the Sony A900 doesn't 
have a built-in flash, when faced 
with a backlit subject, you can ei- 
ther use the Sony A900's Dynamic 
Range Optimizer or one of Sony's 
external flash units. 


Shooting trees against the sky 
usually results in purple fringing 
along high contrast edges but 
there was virtually no chromatic 
aberration in this Sony A900 shot. 
SHARPNESS: 

The combination of the Sony A900 
and its 24-70mm lens produced 
amazingly sharp, detailed images. 


the camera and heavy lens at two stops slower than I normally 
could. I think that if the lens were a little lighter and smaller I 
might have gained at least one more stop. 

Of course, the bottom line is image quality and the A900 did 
not disappoint. Colors appeared natural at the default Standard 
style setting but can be adjusted with the camera’s various styles 
and tweaking options. Overall, exposures were very accurate 
and, given the camera's multiple Dynamic Range Optimizer set- 
tings, showed a wide dynamic range when the latter was used. 
A combination of the camera's large sensor and the high-quality 
lens used for testing helped produce images with an amazing 
amount of detail. If you like to crop your images, you'll be espe- 
cially happy with the A900. 

Perhaps the camera's biggest shortfall is image noise and the 
trade-off one has to make between suppressing image noise with 
noise reduction controls and maintaining the image's details. If 
you don't shoot above ISO 400 (and preferably below that mark), 
your images should be fine—even for large prints. Just don’t be 
heavy-handed with the application of noise reduction. 

Overall, the Sony A900 did much to impress from perfor- 
mance to image quality. All told, this camera can pretty much 
hold its own against the competition.@ 


H3DII-39 


Studio Testing Medium-Format 


by Larry Lytle 


Here in the beginning of 2009, some camera manufac- 
turers are in the unenviable position of having to provide 
platforms for two media—film and digital. When you think 
about it, this occurrence is unprecedented in the history of 
photography. There have been changes—from Daguerreotypes 
to glass plate, from glass plate to roll film (for brevities sake 1 
left out a few in between). Whatever the substrate, the “cap- 
ture device” was always silver or dye-based and the means for 
printing either through contact or projection. So, except for the 
development of new bells and whistles to improve the camera, 
the technology remained essentially the same. 

Hasselblad, along with many other camera manufacturers, are 
in a similar position. They have to offer two camera bodies, one 
for film and one for digital. Or, in the case of medium-format, 
they have a camera body that, by switching the back, accomplish- 
es the change from digital to film. In the olden days with film, one 
could use the same body and change out the back to shoot either 


transparency or various print films. And, although the Hasselblad 
HD3II-39 accommodates either a film or digital back, I tested this 
camera using only the digital back. 
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FACT SHEET: 


HASSELBLAD 
H3DII-39 


MSRP: $21,995 (comes with 
an 80mm lens and 39-megapixel 
digital back) 


Size/Weight: 

8.3"H x 6"Wx5.1"D, 5 Ibs. (with 
80mm lens and digital back) 
Image Sensor: 

39 MP 
Sensor Dimensions: 

36.8 x 49.1 mm. (1.44 x 1.93 
inches) 

Sensor: 

CCD with IR filter 
Maximum Resolution: 

5412 x 7212 pixels 
Color Definition: 

16 bit 
Still Recording format: 

ff (Hasselblad RAW file for- 
mat) 

Memory: 

2 GB CF card holds 40 images 

on average 


Capture Rate: 
1.4 seconds per capture 
ISO Range: 
50, 100, 200 and 400 
Shutter Range: 
32 seconds to 1/800 
Display: 
3-inch LCD, 90° through the lens 
viewfinder or waist-level finder 
Manual Exposure Control: 
Manual, Av, Tv, two Program 
modes 
Exposure Metering: 
Spot, Center Spot and Center 
Weighted 
Special Features: 
Film Compatible 
Provided Accessories: 
Conversion software, AC battery 
charger, Li-ion battery 
Power Source: 
Li-ion batteries 
Contact: 
www.hasselbladusa.com 
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Getting Acquainted 

When I opened the case, I was impressed by its size. I had 
been used to a smaller medium-format camera. The weight of 
this camera comes in at just under five Ibs. with the 80mm lens. 
A bit heavy for constant hand held shooting, but fine when 
mounted on a tripod or studio stand. 

I turned on my computer and popped in the tutorial on Pho- 
cus, the new capture and conversion software that ships with the 
kit. It appears to be a great program for tethered shooting, and/or 
for browsing and converting downloaded files. After viewing the 
tutorial, in happy anticipation, I attempted to load the program 
and found that I couldn't. With a brief phone call I found out that 
you must run system 10,5 for the Mac and have at least 4 gigs of 
ram. So I used FlexColor, the precursor to Phocus, and although 
the interface isn’t nearly as slick, it works adequately. 

Since I'm primarily a studio photographer, I went about set- 
ting up astill life. I set up my strobes, tethered the camera to my 
iMac and began shooting. Trying out a new camera is time con- 
suming; attempting to figure out all the buttons and what they 
do. Hasselblad provided only a digital manual. And so, working 
my way through the buttons and dials I found them to be fairly 
logical, if not sometimes a bit complicated. The one strange dial 
is the rear control wheel, which is vertical instead of horizontal. 
It took a bit of thumb retraining to get used to it. However, it 
probably keeps you from accidentally bumping it and changing 
a setting. 

As I got the feel of the camera it occurred to me that this is 
not a grab-shot camera. I’m sure that Hasselblad did not intend 
it to be one. It is more like handling a 4 x 5 camera as opposed to 
a film based 120 camera. You have to navigate through pushing 
buttons, dialing in choices and then selecting that choice. Each 
different shot takes time and thought. For speedier shooting 
there are two Program modes as well as an Aperture preferred 
and a Shutter preferred mode. I must admit I used only the 
manual mode. 


The HD311-39 Delivers 

The lens was excellent— I got spot-on color rendition and 
good contrast. When I compared the image on my computer to 
the colors of the flowers, they were satisfyingly accurate with no 
blown out highlights. The edges of the image were as sharp as its 
center. And, with the contrast and illumination of the subject, 
the auto focus worked quickly and efficiently. The cropped area 
of the flowers in one of my images, which is still a large image, 
held sharpness. This is due I'm sure both to the quality of the 
lens, and the large CCD sensor. I have a caveat about any lens in 
the digital camera realm. For the non-techy photographer, like 
me, it is difficult to know whether the sharpness of the image is 
due to the lens or the sensor or a combination of the two. You 
can know only through specialized testing or by comparing a 
consumer lens (not applicable in this case) with a pro lens using 
the same camera body and subject. 


The Downside 

Despite the kudos above, I had problems with the lens/AF 
system. First, although excellent in good contrasty light, the auto 
focus wouldn't lock on in low or flat lighting. Although you can 
manually focus the lens while still in auto focus, if you want to 
switch the auto focus off you have to go into a menu and select 
manual focus. I'm not sure if the auto focus problem is a result 
of the type of mechanism Hassalblad uses to focus (“...a passive 
center cross phase type detection sensor”). Whatever type of auto 
focusing system the camera utilizes, it uses the center of the lens 
to do it. That means if you are shooting in low light, you have to 
point the center of the lens at your main subject (hoping that it 
has enough light) while holding the shutter button halfway down 
as you recompose the image. 

‘The f-stops and shutter speeds are in 
quarter stop increments, which is nice. But 
the ISO range is small, 50, 100, 200 and 400, 
1 don't know if this is because of sensor size 


limitations or noise problems. It appears 
that Leaf offers an ISO of 800 on several of 
their backs. In general use, I found 400 to be 
fine in handling noise, but when combined 
with a shutter speed just over a second, you 
can see noise in the shadow areas. 


The white balance options run the 
typical gamut. However, there is no auto white balance setting. 
Using the camera tethered to a computer, FlexColor gives you 
remote control over ISO, f-stop and shutter speed, but not white 
balance. This is curious since, once again, this is offered in many 
35mm D-SLR remote capture programs. 


Processing RAW files, as it is with any digital camera, is an 
important issue. Hasselblad has engineered this camera, indeed 
all their digital cameras, to be closed systems. You can’t use any 
other manufacturers’ backs or lenses. That is fine, and I feel that 
it makes for a more reliable and integrated system. My point of 
contention though is that Phocus or FlexColor are the only two 
programs that can process Hassalblad’s proprietary .fff file. (It 
yields a roughly 89 mg file that when processed grows to 112 
mgs.) Once again fine, as long as Hassablad will support it, and 
as long as you possess one of the two aforementioned programs 
to convert it. In processing, the .fff file FlexColor or Phocus 
gives you the ability to convert the file to a DNG or TIFF file. 


Bottom Line 

So, would I pay $21,995 for this camera, or any digital camera 
for that matter? Remember too, that th only the base price. 
By the time you add some more lenses and an upgrade to your 
computer for the large files you'll be handling, you're probably 
going to spend at least another $10,000 to $20,000. If you're a 
steady commercial photographer billing over a quarter of a mil- 
lion a year, this camera would definitely be in the running (as 
well as the Leaf, Mamiya, Phase One and Sinar who all market 
medium-format digital cameras). The answer comes down to 


the demands of your clients or your own personal shooting re- 
quirements. If you need the bigger files, then you bite the bullet 
and buy the equipment that fulfills those needs. To use an old 
cliché, “The proper tool for the proper job.” 


CANON 


SXHOIS 


Serious Capabilities In 


by Ron Eggers 


Each new generation of consumer digital cameras includes 
significant advancements over previous models. Higher resolu- 
tions, less electronic noise in captured images, larger and more 
viewable screens, faster response times and broader zoom 
ranges are making it increasingly attractive to use relatively 
inexpensive consumer cameras for serious photography. 

One of Canon's newest consumer digital cameras, the Pow- 
erShot SX110 IS, is a compact 9-Megapixel camera with a 10X 
optical zoom lens. While, at $249.99,it's priced closer to entry- 
level consumer models, it's closer in resolution, capabilities, 
responsiveness and image quality to the company’s high-end 
G-series cameras that have become very popular with profes- 
sional photographers as a take-along camera for those quick 
shots when professional gear isn’t available. 


Compact & Full-Featured 

The SX110 IS has a lot going for it. The 10X optical zoom 
extends from 6mm wide angle to 60mm telephoto, which is the 
equivalent of 36mm to 360mm on a 35mm camera. That tele- 
photo range is extended through a 4X digital zoom. There are 
consumer cameras on the market with longer telephoto capa- 
bilities. Several companies are marketing so called “ultra-zoom” 
digital cameras with 18X -20X zoom lenses, but they're consid- 
erably larger, heavier and bulkier than the SX110 IS. The SX is 
extremely compact for its capabilities. It weighs less than 8.7 o2z., 
and extends only 1-3/4-inches when the lens is closed. It easily 
fits into a shirt pocket, and most ultra-zooms can't do this. Even 
with the lens extended, the camera is still only 3-inches deep. It’s 
possible to take the Canon along just about anywhere when you 
want to capture high-quality images with a lightweight camera. 

Having a 10X optical zoom is great because it enables you to 
capture close-up images of subjects that may be too far away 
to shoot with a zoom-challenged conventional pocket camera. 
And, unlike some ultra-zoom cameras, where images taken at 
the high end of the optical zoom range are marginal because 
they're a little too soft or not focused quite correctly, the quality 
of the images taken with the $X100 IS is excellent throughout 
the entire zoom range, including the maximum optical zoom 
focal length. 
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FACT SHEET: 


CANON 
$X1101S 


MSRP: $249.99 


Size/Weight: 

4.35"W x 2.77"H x 1.76"D, 
8.6402 

Image Sensor: 

9 Megapixel (9MP) CMOS 
Lens: 

6mm - 60mm (36mm to 360mm 
in 35mm equiv.) /2.8(W)- 
£/4.3(T) 

Maximum Resolution: 

3,456 x 2,592 pixels 

Display: 

3-inch TFT color LCD with wide 
viewing angle 
Shutter Speed: 

15 sec. to 1/2500th sec 
Memory: 

SecureData/SDHC 
Shooting Modes: 

Auto, P, Av (Aperture Priority), 
Tv (Shutter Priority), M (Man- 
ual), Easy, Portrait, Landscape, 
Special Scene, Indoor, Kids & 
Pets, Night Snapshot, Movie 


White Balance: 

Auto, Preset (Daylight, Cloudy, 
Tungsten, Fluorescent, Fluores- 
cent H, Flash), Custom 
Focusing Range: 

Normal 2-in (W) 3.3 ft. (T) to 
infinity. Macro 0.39 in. to 1.6 
ft. (W) 

Auto focus: 

TTL 

ISO: 

100 - 1600 (plus special ISO 
3200 mode) 

Metering: 

Evaluative, Center-weighted av- 
erage, Spot 

Maximum Burst Rate: 

1.2 frames per second 

Flash: 

Auto, Auto w/ Red-eye Reduc- 
tion, Flash On, Flash On w/ Red- 
eye Reduction, Flash Off; FE 
lock, Safety FE, Slow Synchro 
Contact: 

www.usa.canon.com 
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‘The 4X digital zoom makes it possible to move in considerably 
closer to your subject. But the image quality is degraded when 
the optical and digital zooms are extended to the maximum, so 
I tend to shoot with the digital zoom set to “off” It is possible to 
limit the digital zoom to 1.3X or 2.2X to reduce the degradation 
of image quality and still go slightly beyond the 10X range. Like 
all digicams that have a variable aperture rating depending on 
their zoom setting, the f/2.8-f/4.3 lens is relatively fast for a con- 
sumer model. This is especially true at f/2.8, when shooting wide 
angle images. With normal focusing, it’s possible to focus down 
to 1.6 feet. There’s also a macro focusing mode that allows you to 
focus from about a half of an inch to the normal focusing range. 

Camera shake is one of the problems that plague cameras 


with long telephoto zoom lenses. To reduce potential camera 
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shake, Canon has included its sophisticated advanced opti- 
cal Image Stabilizer (IS) technology. With the added two or 
three stops in equivalent shutter speed that IS provides, the 
camera can capture clear, sharp images in marginal lighting 
conditions. 


High ISO, Low Noise 

Another feature that assists in shooting in marginal lighting con- 
ditions is the camera's higher ISO setting. The SX1101S can capture 
images from 100 to 3200 ISO. The standard range is 100 to 1600 
ISO, with one extra stop available as a special HI setting, for low- 
light shooting. However, there is noticeably increased electronic 
noise in captured images that were shot at the highest ISO, though 
generally not to the point that the images were unusable. 


Electronic noise is kept to a minimum via the SX’s propri- 
etary DIGIC III image processing engine. Canon has built a 
strong reputation with its series of DIGIC image processing en- 
gines. Many of the image processing capabilities that once were 
the exclusive domain of professional cameras have migrated to 
consumer cameras. Advanced features include face detection 
technology that automatically sets focus, exposure, flash and 
white balance. It really does a beautiful job when shooting por- 
traits and group shots, and is particularly effective when captur- 
ing available-light people shots. 


Additional Features 

Captured images fill up the entire 3-inch LCD. The camera 
can also be set to capture images in the increasingly popular 
16:9 aspect ratio. The new SX is powered by two AA batter- 
ies. There's also a small pop-up flash on top of the body. When 
shooting in the Program mode, I actually like the quality and 
tonal content of captured portraits with the available light se- 
quences better than with the flash on. With flash, the came’ 
adjusts the scene so that the final picture looks somewhat overly 
lit. One way to avoid this is by taking pictures in the Manual 
mode at the correct exposure. Another way is to go into the 
shooting menu and adjust the Flash Exposure Compensation. 

The camera supports full automatic (AUTO), program (P) 
aperture priority (Av), shutter priority (Tv), manual (M) and 
multiple scene (SCN) modes. The camera can capture images in 
the single frame mode or a burst mode of 1.2 frames per second. 
There's a “My Colors” option that sets the color mode to vivid, 
neutral, sepia, black-and-white and custom. 

Many of the important controls, such as Face Detection and 
Exposure Compensation, are accessible with a single button. 
Face Detection automatically hones in on individual faces in 
a composition to ensure that they are correctly exposed and 
focused, while Exposure Compensation makes it possible to 
adjust exposures up to two stops in 1/3-stop increments. 

Ergonomically, the camera is designed very well. Features 
like the focusing methods, the flash setting, the ISO and the 
burst shooting mode are integrated into the navigation buttons. 
A Function/Set button at the center of the navigation buttons 
pulls up a whole series of settings, such as white balance, expo- 
sure compensation, metering mode, and image size and quality. 
A separate Menu button brings up individual shooting and 
setup menus. 

Besides shooting stills, the SX110 IS also lets you capture video 
with accompanying audio. The camera can capture video with a 
resolution of 640 x 480 pixels and a full 30 fps. There is an LP op- 
tion available that doubles the amount of video that you can cap- 
ture onto the SecureData memory card. Instead of reducing the 
number of frames per second or lowering the resolution with this 
camera, the compression ratio of individual frames is increased 
so that more digital data can be stored on each card. 
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LCD Only 

One of the main drawbacks with the $X110 IS is that it does 
not have a viewfinder. All framing has to be done on the LCD. It 
has a large, bright, very viewable, 3-inch LCD, but it’s still difficult 
to shoot using only the LCD for framing. In direct sunlight, such 


as at the beach or in the snow, it’s very hard to compose on the 


screen. Under such conditions, framing becomes almost a matter 
of guesswork. But that’s primarily a problem in bright sunlight. 

The lack of a viewfinder really shouldn't make anyone shy 
away from purchasing this camera. It takes a little getting used 
to, but with everything else that the Canon PowerShot SX110 IS 
has going for it, shooting only via the LCD screen shouldn't be 
enough to keep it from being considered. @ 


ADOBE 


PRRs SRP Gat 


Checking Out the New Suite 


by Theano Nikitas 


Now in its 11th iteration, the Adobe Photoshop Creative Suite 
continues to mature with the latest version, Creative Suite 4 
(CS4), providing faster operation, enhanced features and a 
smoother workflow. Although there's no one single tool or fea- 
ture that screams “gotta have it” (unless you're a Windows user 
working in 64 bit), the overall combination of changes--including 
Adobe's use of open GL/GPU--has truly improved the Photoshop 
CS4 user experience and makes this version worth serious con- 
sideration. Thanks to the redesigned interface and a lower than 
usual learning curve, this is actually a good time for first-timers to 
step up to Photoshop CS4 from other image-editing programs. 

If you plan on purchasing only Photoshop CS4, two options are 
available: the standard version or Photoshop CS4 Extended. The 
latter provides a number of features that may or may not be of 
interest, most notably the ability to work in 3D, as well as mul- 
timedia and professional specialties (i.e. medical professionals, 
architects). Photoshop C54 is also available as part of all the CS4 
Suites except Web Standard. Prices range from $699 for the stan- 
dard version of Adobe Photoshop CS4 to $2,499 for the Master 
Collection, which includes all the new CS4 applications. Upgrade 
pricing is available across the board. To compare suite editions, 
go to: wwwadobe.com/products/creativesuite/compare. Bot- 
tom line, though, is that the standard version of Photoshop CS4 
should be sufficient for most digital photographers. 

Keep in mind that if you use Adobe Camera Raw (ACR) and 
have (or plan to buy) a new D-SLR, the latest version of ACR isn’t 
backwards compatible. This means that you'll need to upgrade 
to CS4 to take advantage of the latest ACR. With the ability to 
make localized adjustments to RAW files, among other improve- 
ments, ACR is better than ever but shouldn't be the only reason 
you upgrade. 

Photoshop CS4 requires a minimum of Mac OSX _v.10.4.11 or 
Windows XP Service Pack 2 (Service Pack 3 recommended) or 
Windows Vista Service Pack 1. The big news here is that Photo- 
shop CS4 supports 64-bit Vista, and that may override any hesita- 
tion that you have about upgrading. 

Although you can run the program with 512MB of RAM, Ado- 
be recommends at least 1GB of RAM and you'll need at least 2GB 
of free hard drive space for Mac and 1GB of free hard drive space 
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ADOBE PHOTOSHOP 
EXTENDED OP ¢S4 


for Windows installation. Of course, more RAM and free hard 
drive space is always a plus. We tested Photoshop CS4 Extended 
ona Macbook Pro with 2GB of RAM. 

Installation is pretty straightforward but a little slow. And, as 
always, you have to switch install CDs during the process. Once 
the installation is complete, Photoshop starts up quickly and is 
ready to go. 


First Stop: Adobe Bridge 

The good news is that Adobe Bridge has picked up speed so 
that scrolling through images no longer requires the patience of a 
saint. Thumbnails pop into focus quickly, though frankly I would 
have been happy with just the improvement in speed. But Adobe 
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didn’t stop there. The Bridge user interface has been updated with 
a new Path Bar that shows exactly where you're at in the folder 
hierarchy and makes it one-click simple to switch between folders 
in the same path. 

Switching between workspaces is also faster and easier thanks 
to the new Essentials Filmstrip, Metadata and Output buttons. 
Output options include PDF contact sheets and Web galleries, 
which broadens Bridge's usefulness. 

There's also a new Review mode, which places your images in 
an animated carousel type of display. Besides being pretty cool, 
this review mode is a fast and easy method of reviewing a group 
of images. You can use the loupe for checking focus, and images 
can be rated, deleted from the cue, and formed into collections. 
You can only view one image at a time though, which limits its 
usefulness, so there’s room for improvement. But that’s a minor 
complaint and overshadowed by all the welcome revisions and 
additions made to Bridge. 


Next Stop: Photoshop 

Like Bridge, Photoshop's performance has been improved and 
the User Interface (UI) has been redesigned. While the increase 
in speed was more noticeable in Bridge, the changes in Photo- 
shop's UI were the first things I noticed. 

Although it took a little while to get used to the new UI, it was 
immediately clear that it’s much more organized and contained 
than that in CS3. I especially liked the Application Frame option 
on the Mac so the desktop is fully covered, giving you a clean 
slate to work with rather than having desktop (and its icons) as 
the background. A new Application Bar provides easier access to 
commonly used functions and all adjustment options are readily 
available in a group of panels. Both improve the speed with which 
you can work through your editing workflow, although it might 
take a little time to break old habits. 

A new tabbed interface (which can be disabled) works relatively 
well to navigate between multiple open images as does the one- 
click ability to arrange and compare multiple images in pre-set lay- 
outs (what Adobe calls “n-up”). You can opt to have all the images 
open at the same zoom range and location within the frame, but I 
couldn't find any way to zoom and pan all the pictures at the same 
time, which would have really enhanced this feature’s usability. 

One great enhancement is the way Adobe has refined the Dodge, 
Burn and Sponge tools. These tools are far less heavy-handed now 
and are actually worth using. The Clone Stamp and Healing brush 
tools have been improved as well. Now you can see the source 
pixels prior to making changes and can adjust the source point so 
you don't inadvertently clone an eye onto a lip (yes, that’s an exag- 
geration, but I think it illustrates the point). 

A new feature that really caught my attention is Content Aware 
Scaling. This feature allows you to change the proportions of an im- 
age without distortion. For example, you can transition a shot from 
horizontal to vertical without cropping out important components 
of the shot such as people. Although most of the work takes place 


BEFORE AND AFTER 

Thanks to Photoshop CS4’s Content Aware Scaling, you can easily convert 
a horizontal image to vertical without having to crop any important image 
components—like the people in this beach scene. 


A new Review Mode in Bridge lets you quickly look through images in a 
carousel-like interface. You can use the loupe tool, delete images and cre- 
ate a collection while reviewing images in this mode. 


under the hood and it takes some practice to get the scaling right, 
the Content Aware Scaling feature is definitely worth checking out, 
as is the enhanced Photomerge for creating panoramas. 

‘There are a couple of things missing from Photoshop CS4, how- 
ever, but don’t panic when you can't find Picture Package, Extract 
or other options. I don’t know why Adobe removed them in CS4 
but you can manually install them from the Goodies folder on 
your install disk or download them from the Adobe website. 

While you're at it, you may also want to download Configurator. 
‘This free tool lets you create custom panels. And they're drag- 
and-drop simple to create. Open Configurator, drag and drop 
your choices of tools, commands, actions and widgets onto the 
panel and you're done. These are perfect for specific tasks when 
you don’t want or need or the panels visible on the desktop. 

Also new for Photoshop CS4 is Pixel Bender (another free 
download). There’s a Toolkit for those of you who are clever with 
software and, for the rest of us, a plug-in with a set of filters. For 
more filters, just go to the Adobe Pixel Blender Exchange. It’s just 
getting started but Pixel Bender--as the name implies—can bend 
and morph pixels into some interesting permutations. @ 


ALIEN SKIN 
MASE DOCTOR 2 


The Doctor Is In— Imperfections Are Out 


by Theano Nikitas 


Image Doctor 2, the latest version of Alien Skin's cross-plat- 
form retouching software plug-in, features enhanced tools for 
fixing everything from skin blemishes to scratches and tears on 
old photos. You can even remoye an entire object from a photo 
without affecting the rest of the image. Image Doctor 2 even 
helps fix jaggy JPEGs, like those shot with camera phones. Per- 
formance has been upgraded in version 2.0, with16 bit support 
and native support for Mac Intel computers. 

Image Doctor 2 is a very cool, highly useful and--once you 
understand the basics--surprisingly easy-to-use tool. More 
importantly, it’s a real time-saver and the first time you use it, 
you'll wonder why you ever used another program to repair and 
retouch your images. 

Because it’s a plug-in (technically it’s actually a set of plug-ins), 
you need a host program such as Adobe Photoshop C82 or later; 
Adobe Photoshop Elements 4 or later; Macromedia fireworks 
CS3 or later, or Corel Paint Shop Pro Photo XI or later. Alien 


Skin notes that the Image Doctor 2 plug-ins may work with 
other image-editing programs, but they’ve only tested compat- 
ibility with the applications listed above. 

For $199, you can download a Mac or a Windows version 
(wwwaalienskin.com/imagedoctor), or you can have a Mac/ 
Windows hybrid CD shipped to you. Image Doctor 1 owners 
can upgrade for $99 (you'll need your registration code to get 
the special price). 

Installation to Adobe Photoshop CS3 on a MacBook Pro (us- 
ing OSX 10.5.4 with 2GB of RAM) was effortless, as was instal- 
lation to Photoshop CS3 on an older desktop with Windows 


XP and 1.5GB RAM. Image Doctor 2 was responsive on both 
computers although, not surprisingly, it was noticeably faster on 
the Mac when processing more complex tasks. 


The Basics 

The first thing you'll need to do before you start working with 
Image Doctor 2 is to make sure you have at least rudimentary 
skills in making selections in Photoshop or whatever host pro- 
gram you're using, since all but one of Image Doctor's filters 
need a selection to work from. Keep in mind that a more ac- 
curate selection really helps Image Doctor 2 do its thing. This 
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is a smart program, but it can’t read your mind or decide that a 
certain group of pixels doesn’t belong in the image--you need to 
indicate the areas that need fixing. 

Once you've selected the dust spot, blemish, wrinkle, tele- 
phone pole, or whatever you want to get rid of, you need to 
figure out the best tool for the job: Blemish Concealer, Dust 
and Scratch Remover, JPEG Repair, Skin Softener or Smart Fill. 
‘The names are self-explanatory and you may want to use more 
than one. Using both the Blemish Concealer and Skin Softener 
is ideal for portraits, but you may find that your image can use 
another combination to deal with different corrections. Smart 
Fill is the option you want to use to get rid of objects such as 
annoying telephone poles, etc. 


User Interface 

To access the plug-in in Adobe Photoshop CS3, for example, 
go to Filter>Image Doctor 2 and then choose the appropri- 
ate option from the list (ie., Blemish Concealer). A separate 
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window will open revealing a clean, if 
uninteresting, interface. But looks really 
don’t matter here, since what counts is 
making your photos look better. 

In the preview area you can zoom into 
the image, click to alternate between 
the before-and-after images, or use one 
of several split-screen configurations to 
compare the changes. A small naviga- 
tion window is useful for moving the 
preview image, as is the hand tool. 

Drop down menus are available for ev- 
erything from cut and paste to switch- 
ing to a different filter. This is really 
handy since you don’t have to save the 
image and open the plug-in again if 
you want to use multiple Image Doctor 
filters on the same image. 

On the left, you'll see two tabs. Basic gives you slider bars to 
adjust various combinations of settings such as expanding or 
contracting the selection (very helpful when your selection isn’t 
quite perfect or needs a little tweaking). Under the Settings tab 
you'll find some presets designed for the specific filter. It’s im- 
portant to understand how the tools/presets in both tabs work 
since they generally work well together. 

What I really love is that clicking on Help>Filter Help brings 
you directly to the help page for the filter you're using. Explana- 
tions are well-written, easy to understand and illustrated. And 
if that’s not enough, tutorials are built right in so you have all 
the assistance you need. It doesn’t get much better than that. (A 
PDF manual is also available from the Help menu.) 
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Simple To Complex 

When I first started using Image Doctor 2, I was fooled into 
thinking that it was all about one-click fixes. And, in a sense, 
that’s true. Small blemishes? Gone in no time. Dust bunnies 
on my D-SLR sensor that looked like UFOs against a blue sky? 
Zapped. Even highly-compressed JPEGs get a facelift with very 
little effort. 

But some images are more challenging than others, which I 
learned when trying to remove a building from a city skyline. 
And that’s when I discovered how powerful and flexible this 
program really is. It takes a little more work on your part by 
making multiple selections and/or specifying the area from 
which the program samples replacement pixels. The results are 
almost magical. 

What's really impressive is not only that Image Doctor 2 can 
repair a tear, eliminate a scratch, beautify a portrait, or get rid of 
that soda can that you didn’t notice when shooting an otherwise 
idyllic landscape, but that you won't be able to see remnants of the 
imperfections in the finished version. Sure, occasionally you might 


This model has gorgeous skin but, like the rest of us, from time to time a 
little imperfection appears. A quick selection in Adobe Photoshop CS3 and 
a single click on the Mole factory setting in Image Doctor returned her skin 
to unblemished smoothness. 


Making separate selections of the wire that runs across the sky and the 
building, | was able to quickly eliminate the wire that would have otherwise 
ruined this iconic San Francisco sign. 


see some softening of pixels when you're using the Skin Softener 
or Blemish Concealer, but blurring is much less evident with Image 
Doctor 2 than with other programs. And that's quite a feat. 


The Bottom Line 

It didn’t take long to realize that Image Doctor 2 would be- 
come a permanent part of my image-editing toolbox. There’s no 
challenge too large (or small) for this time-saving set of plug-ins, 
and while not every image requires a visit to the Doctor, photos 
that need retouching will benefit tremendously. Download a 
trial version from www.alienskin.com/ to see for yourself; you 
won't be disappointed. 


